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COMMITTEE ON IRISH FINANCE. 


To the Right Honourable li. H. Asquith, M.P., 
&c., &c. 


Introductory. 

Sir, 

1. WE have the honour to present, for the information of His Majesty’s 
Government, the following Report, together with Minutes of Evidence and various 
Appendices, on the matters that were referred to us for inquiry, in the terms of the 
following order : — 

(1.) To ascertain and consider the financial relations belween Ireland and the other 
component parts of the United Kingdom as they exist to-day, paying especial regard to 
the changes that have taken place both in Revenue and Expenditure sinbe 1896, the date 
of the Report of the Royal Commission. 

(2.) To distinguish as far as possible between Irish Local Expenditure and 
Imperial Expenditure in Ireland. 

(3.) To consider, in the event of Irish local affairs being entrusted to an Irish 
Assembly with a responsible Executive, hoio the revenue required to meet the necessary 
expenditure should be provided. 

Interpretation of Terms of Reference. 

2. In laying out our course of procedure it appeared to us that the consideration 
of time imperatively required that we should give to these terms of reference a strict 
and literal interpretation, as any widening of their scope woiild almost certainly render 
it impossible for us to complete our labours by the date on which His Majesty’s 
Government would probably desire to be in possession of the outcome of our inquiries. 
Other considerations, moreover, equally pointed in the same direction, and we have 
accordingly sought, as far as possible, to confine our proceedings within the precise 
limits of the order of reference. It has of course been necessary to acquaint ourselves 
with the past history of Irish finance, and notably to study the various findings of the 
Royal Commission of 1894-6. But the problems that were referred to that body were 
essentially different from those which we have been charged to examine. They were 
problems of history and of economics, and were investigated without special reference 
to political or administrative changes in immediate contemplation, the Bill of 1893 
having been already defeated. With us the task is the more limited one of ascertaining; 
to the best of our ability, actual facts and figures as they stand to-day, and of suggesting 
how best these may be made to fit in to a new order of political relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland. We have therefore endeavoured to treat the matter, as far 
as possible, as a plain business proposition, to be handled with reference to the actual 
circumstances of the moment and with as little reference as may be to disputable 
questions of history or of economic doctrine. 

Oral Evidence. 

3. We have examined the following witnesses : — 

The Right Honourable Sir George Murray, G.C.B., Permanent Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Herbert V. Reade, Sir Arthur J. Tedder, and Mr. Samuel Bozman, Customs 
and Excise Department. 

Mr. Alfred W. Soward, Secretary of the Estate Duty Office of the Inland Revenue 
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Mr. Frederick Atterbury, C.B., Secretary of Stamps, Inland Revenue Deparment.. 

Mr. George F. Howe, Special Commissioner of Income Tax. 

Mr. William Sharland, Inspector of Taxes. 

Mr. William Gibbs Turpin, Comptroller of the National Debt. 

The Right Honourable Sir James Dougherty, K.C.B., Under-Secretary for Ireland. 

Mr. W. P. J. Connolly, Principal Clerk in the Chief Secretary’s Department. 

The Right Honourable Sir Henry Robinson, K.C.B., Vice-President of the Local 
Government Board for Ireland. 

Mr. George Stevenson, C.B., Commissioner of Public Works, Ireland. 

Mr. Charles Beard, I.S.O., Secretary to the Irish Land Commission. 

Mr. Richard Lewis, I.S.O., Accountant of the Irish Land Commission. 

Sir John Barton, C.B., Commissioner of Valuation in Ireland. 

Sir William Thompson, M.D., Registrar-General for Ireland. 

Dr. Ninian Falkiner, Superintendent of Statistics in the Office of the Registrar- 
General for Ireland. 

The Right Honourable William F. Bailey, C.B., Estates Commissioner and Land 
Commissioner. 

Mr. Thomas P. Gill, Mr. Thomas Butler, and Mr. Joseph P. Walsh, Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 

Mr. M. A. Ennis, Chairman of the Standing Committee on Legislation of the 
Irish County Councils General Council. 

Sir Steyning Edgerley, K.C.V.O., C.I.E., Member of the Council of the Secretary 
of State for India. 

Mr. Charles A. King, C.B., Comptroller and Accountant-General of the Post Office. 

The Right Honourable Lord MacDonnell, G.C.S.I., K.C.V.O. 

Mr. J. Milne Barbour, President of the Belfast Chamber of Commerce. 

The Right Honourable Laurence Waldron, Member of the Dublin Stock Exchange 
and of the Dublin Chamber of Commerce. 

It will be seen that the majority have been official witnesses who could explain and 
amplify the evidence contained in official documents. Outside this class we have 
confined ourselves to examining two or three gentlemen Avho, in a representative 
character, might be able to speak on behalf of those interested in the local government 
or in the trade and commerce of. Ireland, together with a member of the Council of the 
Secretary of State for India, -who was kind enough to come and explain the system of 
provincial finance in India. We have made no attempt to extend our inquiries to the 
question how the financial position of Ireland compares with that of the separate 
component parts of Great Britain, a question even more difficult of exact determination 
than that of the financial relations between Great Britain as a whole and Ireland. 

Documentary Evidence : Treasury White Paper. 

4. In the documentary evidence that we have had before us the annual 
Parliamentary Return of “ Revenue and Expenditure (England, Scotland, and Ireland),” 
commonly known as “ the Treasury White Paper,” has necessarily been our principal 
source of information in regard to the facts of the financial situation as it exists to-day. 
Its genesis, and the scheme and method of its composition, are described at length 
in a paper which has been drawn up for us by our Secretary from the evidence, 
and which we attach to our Report. Briefly, it may be said that the Return 
represents an attempt to dissect the accounts of the Exchequer of the United Kingdom, 
so as to show_on the revenue side the true contributions to the Consolidated Fund 
drawn from England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively, and on the expenditure side 
the distribution of the issues under the four heads of English, Scottish, Irish, and 
General (or Joint) services. As regards the revenue, the materials for an exact 
classification are admittedly imperfect. Official records localise the receipt of revenue. 
But, with one or two exceptions, they do not make it possible to identify with precision 
the final incidence of the whole of the sums collected. Accordingly it has been 
necessary, in the case of taxes on commodities, to obtain from time to time, through 
the agency of traders and carrying companies, special returns of the quantities of 
dutiable goods passing between Great Britain and Ireland ; and in the case of direct 
taxes to draw certain inferences from observed indications in the official statistics, and 
to apply these inferences to the figures of revenue as collected. In neither case can 
the result obtained be regarded as more than an approach to a correct estimate of the 
amounts actually drawn from English, Scottish, and Irish taxpayers, respectively. For 
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in the first place complete accuracy could not be claimed either for the special returns 
or for the inferences, even in respect of the periods for which they were originally 
made ; and, secondly, except in the matter of population, it has not been possible to 
malce any allowance in subsequent years for such variations as may have taken place 
in the bases of the original calculations. At the same time it would be a mistake 
to infer that the margin of error is so wide as to impair seriously the value 
of the calculations. At a later stage we shall give, in detail, the results of our 
examination of the adjustments made under the several heads of revenue, and shall 
state to what extent they seem to us to require correction. Meanwhile we may 
summarise our general conclusions on this part of the White Paper as follows : — 

(i.) That while under certain heads the estimates of “ true ” Irish revenue call for 
correction, the corrections go far to balance each other, and the total 
revenue as given in the Return approximates closely to the facts. 

(ii.) That while the utmost pains have been taken with the available means to 
make the estimates of “ true ” revenue approximately correct, the data for 
an exact calculation neither exist, nor under present administrative 
machinery can be procured— a remark which applies with even greater 
force to Scotland than it does to Ireland. 

(iii.) That, in consequence, the Paper, however useful it may be for giving an 
approximate idea of the true revenues of Great Britain and Ireland 
respectively, could not serve as a sufficiently firm basis on which to found 
a permanent arrangement of the financial relations between the two 
countries, if “ true ” revenue were to be taken as the determining factor in 
the settlement. 

White Paper: Classification of Expenditure. 

5. In regard to the distribution of expenditure, as general or particular, the 
Return adopts the principle of ascribing to each country so much of the expenditure 
as is incurred in, or distinctly on behalf of, that country, in respect of civil government 
(whether charged on the Consolidated Fund or on votes of Parliament), collection of 
taxes, and Post Office services: and of including all the rest under the head of 
“ General (or Joint) Services.” All charges for the National Debt and for Naval and 
Military services are included under this latter head. We shall deal with this subject 
in more detail under the second section of our terms of reference. Here we confine 
ourselves to observing that the method of classification adopted by the Treasury 
appears to us, for the purpose that the Return is intended to serve, to be sound, and, 
indeed, the only one appropriate. 


Part I— Revenue and Expenditure of Ireland. 

Character of Revenue and Expenditdre. 

6. Land Tax, Inhabited House Duty, Railway Passenger Duty, and Patent 
Medicine Duties are not leviable in Ireland. But with these exceptions the Imperial 
Revenue in Ireland is raised by means of the same taxes, levied at substantially the 
same rates,* as those of Great Britain. The Establishment Licence Duties (on male 
servants, carriages, motors, and armorial bearings) and Dog Licence Duties, which are 
leviable in Great Britain but not in Ireland,! have since 1908 ceased to be imperial 
taxes in England and Wales. There is also a close correspondence between the heads 
under which expenditure falls in the respective countries, the more important of the 
items peculiar to Ireland being the expenses of the Lord Lieutenant, of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, and the Dublin Metropolitan Police, and those of the Land 
Commission, and in some respects those of the Department of Agriculture. 

Present amount of Revenue and Expenditure. 

7 The amount of the “true” revenue, according to the most recent Treasury 
White Paper, No. 220 of 1911, was in the year 1910-11, ll,665,500i. But the receipts 

* There are some slight differences between the two countries in the scales of liquor licence duties, 
f In Ireland there is a small Police Licence on Dogs, which has always been treated as a local tax. 
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of the ye&f were so disturbed by the circumstances attending tbe passing of the 
Finance Act for 1909-10 that it is necessary to make certain adjustments in them in 
order to obtain an approximately correct figure for the present revenue of Ireland. 
These adjustments we will explain in detail later. Meanwhile we may say that we 
place the present “ true ” revenue of Ireland at abotit 10,300,0001. 

'I'he. expenditure was not similarly affected by the Budget of 1909, and for it, 
therefore, we may take the figure of 11,344,000Z. given in that Return as the amount 
of the issues from the Exchequer on account of Irish services in 1910-11. Thus, 
according to the Paper, Irish expenditure in 1910-11 exceeded Irish “ true ” revenue 
by more than 1,000,000Z. The expenditure includes certain growing services, notably 
land purchase and old age pensions, while there are not at present visible any declining 
services that might lead to counter-balancing economies. Therefore it is certain that, 
apart from the normal tendency to growth of the cost of civil administration, and 
apart from any new charges that fresh legislation may impose, the excess of Irish 
expenditure over Irish revenue will with a continuance of the existing conditions of 
partnership with Great Britain show a further substantial increase in the immediate 
future. 

Comparison with 1895-6. 

8. If we compare the above figures with the corresponding figures as they stood 
in 1895-6, we find that in that year the “ true ” Irish revenue was 8,034,0001., and the 
Irish local expenditure 5,938,OOOZ., so that, while the revenue during the fifteen years 
increased by nearly 28 per cent., the expenditure increased by 91 per cent. During 
the same period the “true” revenue of Great Britain increased from 99,738,000Z. to 
155,137,000Z., or by 55^ per cent., and the local expenditure from 32,306,000Z. to 
60,544,000Z., or by 87 J per cent. 

Distribution of Increase in Irish Revenue. 

9. Looking to the distribution of the increase in Irish revenue, we find that the 
additional “ true ” revenue of about 2,250,00QZ. may bp roughly distributed under the 
several heads as follows : — 


Customs 



800,000 

Excise 



70,000 

Estate Duties 



300,000 

Stamps 



80,000 

Income Tax 



600,000 

Postal Services 



400,000 

Total 



. . 2,250,000 


On Crown lands and “ Miscellaneous ” there was a decrease of 24,000Z. 

The additions to taxation that have been made since 1895-0 are roughly as 
follows : — 


Tea . . . . . . . . . . per. lb- 

Tobacco . . . . . . . . ' 

Sugar (a new duty since 1895—6) . . . . per cwt. 

Spirits . . . . . . . . . . per gall, 

fieer , . . . . . . . per barrel 

Estate Duties (as in «• The Finance Act, 190.9-10.”) 
Stamps (as ip “ The Finance Act, 1909-10”) 

Income Tax (subject to abatements on small or earned 
incomes) .. .. .. In the £ 

Super-Tax . . , , , . : ^ 


s. d. 
0 1 
0 6 
1 10 
4 3 
1 0 
V arious 


0 6 
0 6 


Ratio of 
Increase. 


Per cent. 
25 

12 (about) 
new 

40 (about) 
14 (abou() 
? 

? 


new 


Growth of Irish Revenue. 

10. With respect to Estate Duties, Stamps, and Income Tax, it would involve 
much intricate calculation to endeavour to determine the ratio that the new rates of 
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tax bear to the old, because, owing to the economic condition of Ireland, with its lower 
range of incomes, its smaller accumulations of realised capital, and its limited number 
of commercial and financial transactions, the increases that have been made in the 
rates of the several classes of duty do not operate in their full force in that country. 
We therefore do not make the attempt. But with the taxes on articles of consumption 
a comparison between the yields in Ireland of the several duties as they actually are 
now and as they would have been if, from the amounts shown in the White Paper 
No. 336 of 1896, they had grown only in equal proportion with the rates of duty, can 
be made, and is of interest. It is shown in the following table : — 



Actual yield 
1910-11. 

Ratio of 
increase of 
duty, 

Proportionate 
yield as compared 
with yield in 
1S95-6. 

Excess or deficiency 
qf actual over 
proportionate yield, 


£ 

Per cent. 

£ 

£ 

Tea 

560,000 

25 

455,000 

+ 105,000 

Tobacco , . 

1,800,000 

12 

1,341,000 

+ 456,000 

Sugar 

273,000 




Beer 

1,000,000 

14 

792.000 

+ 208,000 

Spirits — 
British . . 

1,906.000 

40 

2,966,000 

— 1.060,000 

Foreign and colonial , , 

317,000 

40 

494,000 

— 177,000 


The figures in the fourth column show a substantial increase in consumption of 
the commodities Tea, Tobacco, and Beer, in spite of the concurrent adverse influences 
of a declining population and of higher rates of duty, and may be regarded as distinctly 
indicative of improved economic conditions in Ireland. The falling off in the con- 
sumption of spirits is noticeable, and is suggestive of a marked change of habit in the 
Irish people. 

Distribution of Increase in Irish Expenditure. 


11. The increase of some 5,400,000/, in Irish expenditure was distributed under 
the following heads : — 


Aid of Local Taxation 


. . about 850,000 

Post Office Services . . 


600.000 

Collection of Taxes 


70 000 

Department of Agriculture 


365,000 

Laud Commission 


, 350,000 

Educational Votes (Class IV) . . 


.; 600,000 

Old Age Pensions 


. . 2,400,000 

Ireland Development Grant 


185,000 

Total 


. . 5,420,000 


On the balance of other services there was a small saving shown. 


Observations on Increases in Expenditure. 

12. It is a commonplace of the Irish question, and one that was much insisted on 
by the Royal Commission of 1894-6, that Ireland suffers from her financial partnership 
with Great Britain through being compelled to keep pace in expenditure with a 
a country many times richer than herself — (in this connection we invite special attention 
to the remarks in paragraphs 88-104 of the Report signed by Lord Farter and others) 
— and it will be of interest to scrutinise the increase which has taken place in her 
expenditure during the last fifteen years, in order to see how far it supports the 
contention. Of the eight heads under which marked increase has occurred, the first, 
“ Payments in aid of Local Taxation,” represents in the main a transfer from rates to 
taxes and may be left out of account. Of the rest, the amount falling under the head of 
the Land Commission represents a service (Land Purchase) that is peculiar to Ireland, 
and a considerable part of the increased expenditure by the Department of Agriculture 
is also to a great extent peculiar to Ireland, viz., the Grant in Aid of Congested 
Districts. With these therefore it may be assumed that Irish requirements alone have 
determined the amount of the expenditure. But even here the influence of the partnership 
has made itself felt, for the cost of land purchase to the Exchequer under the Act of 
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1903 is much in excess of what it might have been ; and for this the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and not Ireland, must be held responsible. The increase of 600,000Z. on 
Educational Votes does not call for criticism here, nor perhaps does that of 70.000Z. on 
Collection of Taxes, beyond the remark that where a service is unified for the United 
Kingdom, the cost of the Irish portion is certain to be higher ban. it would be if the 
Irish portion were nationalised. But with the Post Office it is different. With a 
falling population in Ireland and with no very marked enhancement in the general 
activities of the country, an increase of nearly 74 per cent, in fifteen years in the cost 
of running the business of the Post Office certainly requires explanation ; and from 
the evidence of the Accountant-General of the Post Office, we gather that it must be 
attributed in great measure to the fact that enlarged postal facilities, entailing extra 
expense, and augmentations of pay, both of which were considered to be required in 
Great Britain, had, under the unified S 3 r stem of administration, to be extended to 
Ireland, notwithstanding that the circumstances of Ireland taken by themselves would 
not under either head have justified such large additions to the cost of the establish- 
ment there. 

Old Age Pensions. 

13. The . amount of the charge for Old Age Pensions, which for 1911-12 is 
expected to reach some 2,800, 0001 ., * is especially instructive. In a population which 
now numbers only some 4,000,000, but which includes the survivors of a population 
which 70 years ago exceeded 8,000,000, it is inevitable that the proportion of pen- 
sioners must be much higher than in Great Britain, with its population of 41,000,000, 
which includes the survivors of a population which in 1841 numbered no more than 
18,500,000. But, after making all clue allowance for this factor, it is impossible not to 
feel that, if the Government had had to construct a scheme of Old Age Pensions 
especially for Ireland, they would have devised a much less costly and a much less 
comprehensive scheme than the one now in operation. But the Act had to be framed 
to suit the conditions of the industrial workers of Great Britain, and, in consequence of 
the political connection, had to be extended, unchanged and unadaptecl, to a population 
whose conditions were widely dissimilar. If Home Rule had been granted to Ireland 
before the passage of the Old Age Pensions Act, it is very doubtful indeed if an Irish 
Parliament would have in that regard followed the example of Great Britain. So 
much has been almost in terms stated in public speeches by the leading Irish politicians. 
In any case, we regard it as absolutely certain that if an Irish Parliament had passed 
an Old Age Pensions Act it would not have been of such a costly character as to absorb 
at one stroke nearly one- third of the total revenue of the country. In Great Britain 
not more than 20 per cent, of the population are living under rural conditions, while 
in Ireland some 70 per cent, of the population are rural in character, and a purely 
Irish scheme would surely have taken that fact into account. 


Ireland Development Grant. 

14. The Ireland Development Grant is illustrative of another way in which the 
financial partnership is apt to affect Irish expenditure. In 1902, under the Education 
Act of that year, certain additional grants for educational purposes were made in Great 
Britain. 1 he circumstances in Ireland did not call for precisely similar grants. But 
it was contended that Ireland ought not on that account to be deprived of an equivalent 
benefit from the common purse, and accordingly the Development Grant was instituted, 
lhe purposes to which it was to be devoted were no doubt excellent and desirable in 
themselves. But it is in the desire to preserve equality of drafts on the general 
exchequer, rather than in the merits 'of those purposes, that the motive for the grant is 
to be found. & 


Effect on Irish Expenditure of the Financial Partnership. 

15. On these facts we hold that the experience of the last few vears amply confirms 
the theory that a financial partnership with Great Britain does lead in Ireland to a 
scale ot expenditure that is beyond the requirements and beyond the natural resources 
• the ! country itself ; and the matter seems to us of such great and such increasing 
lmpoi tance that we must be excused if we dwell on it at some further length. It was 
important enough, but still not vital, so long as the theory of government that prevailed 

* Parliamentary Debates : House of Commons, April 5, 1911. 
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in the nineteenth century held sway. For that limited the functions of the State, and 
thereby limited the field within which the influence of Great Britain on Irish public 
expenditure could operate. All that is changed now. We are entering on a new era 
in which, quite different views of the functions of government and of the employment 
of public revenue will prevail, and of which Old Ago Pensions may be said to be the 
first fruit. That single measure has imposed on Ireland a charge that at one stroke has 
swept away the margin of Irish revenue over Irish expenditure, and left her with a 
deficit. But further legislation of the same tendency may be foreseen, schemes that are 
sure to be framed with reference to the needs of Great Britain with its vast preponderance 
of industrial population, and which, if applied to Ireland without adaptation-, 
must inevitably lead to grievous waste of public money, if not also to serious 
demoralisation of Irish life. For these reasons we are emphatically of the opinion 
expressed by Lord Farrer, Lord Welby, and Mr. Bertram Currie, in their separate 
Report as members of the Childers Commission, that, quite apart from any question of 
a change in the political relations between Great Britain and Ireland, some radical 
change in the financial relations is imperatively required ill the interest of both 
countries alike, of Great Britain no less than of Ireland- 


Part II —Distinction, between “ Irish Local Expenditure ” and “ Imperial. 

Expenditure in Ireland,” 

Principle of Classification of Expenditure, 

16. For two reasons all expenditure by government in Ireland must have about it 
an imperial element of some kind : first, because, as elsewhere in the United Kingdom, 
it is imposed by authority of the Imperial Parliament and is met out of a common 
imperial fund ; and secondly, because, with countries so long and so intimately asso- 
ciated as Great Britain and Ireland, what is undertaken in one country by Government 
for the well-being of that country can never be wholly a matter of indifference to the 
other country, and must therefore, to a certain degree, be regarded as having an 
interest for the whole kingdom, that imparts to it something of an imperial character. 
This latter consideration presents itself with so much force in the case of certain items 
of expenditure incurred in Ireland and for Ireland, that some hesitation may be felt in 
placing them wholly in the category of Local Expenditure. But a classification that is 
to serve usefully for any practical purpose must be made by reference to the predomi- 
nant characteristic of the things classified, leaving other features to be taken into 
consideration and allowed for when the classification comes to be put to any particular 
use. For the purpose of classifying expenditure connected with Ireland under the two 
heads of “ Irish Local Expenditure ” and “ Imperial Expenditure in Ireland,” it 
is not easy to devise a test that will serve for universal application. But, on 
the whole, it appears to us that the formula which goes farthest to cover all the 
circumstances which have to be taken into account is to say that each item should be 
scrutinised so as to see whether, were there not now, nor ever had been, any intimate 
association between Great Britain and Ireland, the expenditure would, or would not, 
have still been incurred by Great Britain and still have had to be met by Great 
Britain. If it would, then it is Imperial Expenditure ; if not, it is Irish and Local. 
Take, for example, Military' Expenditure in Ireland. It probably cannot be said that, 
without the association with Ireland, the numbers or cost of the British Army would 
be materially less than they are now ; and on that assumption Military Expenditure in 
Ireland falls to be classified as. Imperial, and not as Local. Applying the test in this 
way, we find that it excludes from the category of Local Expenditure many and large 
payments that are made in Ireland, such as the charges for naval and military 
establishments, and also . all general debt charges ; but assigns to that category every 
outgoing on services which are in the main Irish services. This principle is the one 
that has, in fact, been followed by the Treasury in compiling the White Paper, and to 
the classification -resulting from it objection lias been taken by some of our witnesses 
and others on grounds that' do not appear to us to be valid. They seem to have 
thought that to include an item in the column of Irish Expenditure prejudges the 
question whether or not, in the event of a dissolution of financial partnership, Ireland 
should become liable for the whole cost of the service represented by the item. This, 
however, is a mistake. All that inclusion of a service in the Irish column means is that 
the service is, as a matter of fact, an Irish service. To have sought to convey more 
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than this, to have qualified the figures by reference to circumstances connected with the 
origin of an expenditure or with subsidiary purposes that it may subserve, would nave 
been inconsistent with the principle on which an account or a statistical statement 
must be drawn up. In neither is it legitimate to arrange figures so as to show not 
merely facts, but also the deductions that the framer may desire to see drawn from the 
facts. The presentation of facts and the drawing of deductions from them are separate 
processes which should, as is done on the revenue side of the Treasury V\ lute taper, 
be kept distinct, or error and confusion are certain to result. Herein, indeed, may be 
found the source of most of the controversy over the Treasury paper, loo often its 
critics have made the mistake of regarding the “ as contributed portion of tbe 
revenue side as an account, when it is, and purports to be, only an estimate , and ol 
treating the expenditure side as an estimate, when it is really an account." 

Irish Constabulary Vote. 

17. We may illustrate our meaning by reference to the vote for the Hush 
Constabulary, which is a typical example of the class of expenditure on which 
difference of opinion arises. It is commonly alleged that the Irish Constabulary is in 
no way comparable with the ordinary police forces of Great Britain— either m its 
origin, its constitution, or its purposes. It is sometimes described as though it were 
an army of occupation rather than a civil police force ; at other times it is spoken of as 
though its principal duties were to collect revenue and agricultural statistics. There 
is an element of truth in such contentions, and at any rate the force is one that is 
under the sole control of the central government, and is paid for out of imperial funds, 
instead of being charged on rates. But the conclusions drawn from these features of 
the force are-'apt to be exaggerated, and the truth seems to us to be that at the present 
time the only essential difference between the Irish Constabulary and the ordinary local 
police forces of Great Britain lies in this, that besides having to control the common 
elements of disorder it has to contend with two sources of disturbance peculiar to 
Ireland (or to certain parts of it), viz., sectarian animosities, and chronic dissatisfaction 
with the political status of the country. Of these the latter ought to disappear with 
the establishment of local autonomy, and one of the two main causes that give a special 
character to the Irish Constabulary would be removed. The other may remain. But 
for it the responsibility will rest and must continue to rest wholly on Ireland. 
Meanwhile it is clearly impossible to assess in exact figures the relative values of the 
local and imperial elements of the force, and in compiling the White Paper the 
Treasury could not do otherwise than place the whole of the item in the Irish column 
of expenditure. 

Land Purchase Charges. 

18. Another item which excites protest against its inclusion in the Irish column is 
the amount (190,0001. in Estimates for 1911-12) required to meet the charge on bonus 
stock issued under the Land Purchase Acts of 1903 and 1909. The case has been 
argued as though the arrangement of 1903 in respect of the “bonus” represented a 
free gift to Ireland from Great Britain of the whole amount of the bonus. As a free 
rendering of the sense of the transaction this account of it may be allowed to be 
approximately correct, because, under existing circumstances, whatever the cost of the 
bonus to public funds, all but a small percentage of it would fall on the British 
taxpayer. But it does not represent with technical accuracy the nature of the 
transaction, which really was one under which the general taxpayer of the United 
Kingdom, Irish as well as British, undertook to provide a sum in cash (originally 
estimated at 12,000,000/., but now expected to reach at least 15,000,000/.) in order to 
facilitate the transfer of Irish land from landlords to tenants. It was a gift not from 
Great Britain to Ireland, but from the community of the United Kingdom to the 
owners and occupiers of land in Ireland. Viewed in this light, it differs in no material 
respect from any other Irish charge imposed on the Exchequer of the United Kingdom 
by the authority of Parliament. 


Object of Classification from Point of View of this Inquiry. 

19. From the point of view of the present inquiiy, it seems to us that the purpose 
of classifying expenditure as local or Imperial must be regarded simply as a means of 

* Some small portions of one or two items (e.g., Treasury and Home Office) are estimate^, but their total 
amount is quite insignificant, 
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supplying the material for determining -what charges must be provided for in Imperial 
and Irish votes respectively, in the event of the grant of local autonomy to Ireland. It 
will be seen how we contemplate dealing with this matter when we develop our 
proposals under the third section of our reference. 


Part III.— Finance of an Irish Government. 

Previous Schemes. 


20. On entering upon this branch of our subject, it will be as well first to review 
previous schemes for revising the financial arrangements between Great Britain and 
Ireland, those of the Home Rule Bills of 1886 and 1893, and of the Irish Council 
Bill of 1907. 


The Home Rule Bill of 1886. 

21. The financial clauses of the Bill of 1886 provided in effect that Ireland 
should be credited with the whole of the revenue “ collected ” in Ireland ; that 
payments to the Imperial Exchequer aggregating 4,602,0001. per annum (of which 
3,602,0001. was on account of Imperial charges and 1,000, 000J. was to be a contribution 
to the cost of the Irish Constabulary) should be a first charge on such revenue ; that 
for a period of thirty years these charges should not be increased, but might, under 
prescribed circumstances, be diminished ; that the balance should be at the disposal of 
the Irish Government to meet the cost of local services ; that duties of Customs and 
Excise' should continue to be imposed and levied by authority of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment only, but that all other taxes should be imposed and levied by the Irish 
Parliament. To exhibit the working of the scheme the following specimen account of 
revenue and expenditure was presented : — 


Revenue (collected in Ireland). 

I. Taxes. 

1. Retained by Imperial Govern- £ £ 

ment — 

(a.) Customs . . . . 1,880,000 

(b.) Excise . . . . 4,300,000 

6,180,000 

2. Transferred to Irish Govern- 

ment — 

(a.) Stamps . . . . 600,000 

(b.) Income Tax, at 6 d. in 

the £ .. .. 550,000 

1,150,000 


II. Noii-Tax Revenue. 

(a.) Post Office . . . . 525,000 

(b.) Telegraphs .. .. 107,000 

(c.) Crown Lands . . . . 42,000 

(d.) Miscellaneous .. .. 346,000 

1,020,000 


8,350,000 


Expenditure. 

I. Imperial Charges. 

1. Contribution to Imperial Ex- £ £ 

penditure on basis of one- 
fifteenth — 

(a.) Debt Charges . . 1,466,000 

(b.) Army and Navy charges 1,666,000 
(c.) Civil Government charges 110,000 

3,242,000 

2. Sinking Fund . . . . . • 360,000 

3. Fixed Constabulary, &c., charges . . 1,000,000 


Total Imperial charges . . . . 4,602,000 

II. Local Charges. 

1. Civil Government char!>es(less £ 

Constabulary and Dublin 
Police) .. 2,510,000 

2. Collection of Revenue (in- 

cluding Post Office) . . 834,000 


Total Local charges . . . . 3,344,000 


Total Expenditure . . . . 7,946,000 

Balance .. .. .. 404,000 

8,350,000 


Observations on Scheme of 1886. 

22. The cardinal point in this scheme was that the resources of the Irish Govern- 
ment were to depend on the amount of revenue “ collected ” in Ireland ; which at that 
date exceeded by some 1,400, 000L the “true” revenue of the country. Ueariy, 
therefore, the successful working of the scheme was primarily dependent on a 
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continuance of this excess of “ collected” revenue over “ true ” revenue.. Any marked; 
change 'in' conditions tending to a closer correspondence ' between the figures of 
“collected” and of “true ” revenue would ' have destroyed the equilibrium of 
the forecast on which the scheme was founded. Seeing that the Imperial 
Government would, in the duties of Customs and Excise, have continued 
to impose and collect the principal taxes, the risk of any such change occurring may not, 
under that particular scheme, have been very great. Nevertheless, the danger is one 
that, in our opinion, constitutes an objection to the plan of taking “ collected ” revenue 
as a basis for calculating the revenue of an Irish Government that must always be of 
some weight in principle, and that would become of serious weight in practice, with a 
scheme which left but little of the field of taxation under the control of the Imperial 
Government. In the first place there is the general consideration that it is certain that 
the establishment in Ireland of an Irish Government responsible to an Irish Parliament 
will result in changes in the relations between the two countries in spheres other than 
the political. What form these changes make take it is impossible to predict. But 
that they will emerge cannot be doubted, and they might easily influence materially 
the arrangements of trade. Apart from this, however, there is in the present day a 
special consideration that cannot be ignored. The excess of “collected” revenue over 
“ true” revenue in Ireland, on balance of all heads, is now over 1, 500,000Z., and the 
excess on a single head, “Spirits,” is also more than 1,500,000k Now, it would be 
easy, under the bonding system, to introduce changes of practice that would result in 
most of the duty payments represented by this latter 1,500,000k being made in Great 
Britain instead of in Ireland, and there are reasons which seem to us to make it highly 
probable that, under the new conditions, such changes would be introduced. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that “the Trade” feels strongly on the subject of the 
amount of taxation that now falls on the manufacture and sale of spirits. It is there- 
fore to its interest to. see that., the amount. of the taxation is clearly exhibited in the 
official statistics, and one may not unreasonably suspect that if the returns for . Great 
Britain and Ireland ceased to be combined, the “ Trade ” in Great Britain would 
desire that those of Great Britain should not be diminished by a million and a-half of 
duty collected in Ireland on spirits sold and consumed on this side of the Irish Channel. 
For these reasons we think “ collected ” revenue must be discarded as a standard by 
which to fix the revenue of an Irish Government. It would place the finances of 
the Irish authority far too much at the hazard of circumstances over which it would be 
powerless to exercise control. 

Imperial Contribution in Bill of 1886. 

23. The contribution to Imperial expenditure (and the share of the National Debt 
assigned to Ireland) were placed in the Bill of 1886 at one-fifteenth of the whole.. As 
the Bill did not go to Committee there was no full discussion of this ratio in 
Parliament. But, judging by Mr. Parnell’s remarks in the debate on the second 
reading, and by subsequent experience, there can be no doubt that, had the Bill gone 
into Committee, it would not have escaped rigorous criticism ; and the subsequent 
inquiry by the Royal Commission o£ 1894-96 has shown the practically insuperable 
difficulty of determining a ratio between British and Irish shares of expenditure on 
joint services that can claim any close approach to scientific precision or command any 
large measure of general assent. Although the objections to this feature of the scheme 
were not fully disclosed at the time, we think it should not be overlooked when 
examining the project with a view to its bearing upon any scheme now to be devised. 

The Home Rule Bill of 1893. 

24. In connection with the Bill of 1893 there were two schemes for its finance — 
the one, that of the Bill as introduced into the House of Commons ; the other, that of 
the Bill as amended in Committee. They differed essentially in principle, and must 
therefore be separately examined. 

The Original Scheme of 1893. 

The original scheme provided that the revenue from Customs, estimated at 
2,400,000k, should go to the Imperial Exchequer to cover the Irish contribution to 
Imperial expenditure and any excess over 1,000,000k in the cost of the Irish 
Constabulary and Dublin Metropolitan Police, The Irish Government was .to- take all 
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the rest of the “ true ” revenue of Ireland, and to defray Out of it all - local "Irish 
expenditure, and to contribute a fixed sum of 1,000,0001. towards the cost of the Irish 
Constabulary and the Dublin Police, which were temporarily to remain Imperial 
services. Duties of Customs and Excise were to be regulated and collected by the 
Imperial Authority, which was' also to fix postal rates. But all other taxes were to be 
imposed by authority of the Irish Legislature. These arrangements might ’after 
fifteen years be subject to revision', “in pursuance of an address to Her Majesty from 
the House of Commons or the Irish Legislative Assembly.” The following specimen 
account of receipts and expenditure of the Irish Government was drawn up to show 
the working of the scheme 


1. 

Receipts. 

Excise (true revenue, exclusive of 

£ 

Expenditure. 

1. Civil government charges other than 

£ 


licences) • . . . . 

3,220,000 

Constabulary . . 

3,210,000 

2. 

Local taxes — 


2. Collection of Inland Revenue 

160,000 


Stamps . . . . 1 

Income tax . . . . > 

1,495,000 

3. Postal Service 

4. Contribution to Irish Constabulary . . 

790,000 

1,000,000 

3. 

Excise licences . . . . J 

Postal revenue . . 

740,000 

5,160,000 

4. 

Other non-tax revenue 

205,000 

Surplus 

500,000 


Total 

5,660,000 

Total 

5,660,000 


Observations on the Original Scheme of 1893. 

25. This scheme was, in our opinion, much superior to its predecessor, and 
superior, too, we may say in anticipation, to the one that eventually took its place. It 
disposed of the difficult question of the Irish contribution to Imperial expenditure in 
accordance with the simple logic of facts,, and without reference to the insoluble 
problems of relative taxable capacities or of historical obligations— (insoluble, not in 
the sense that no answer to them is possible, but because* so many plausible answers 
are possible that the number of solutions threatens to equal the number of solvers) — 
and, except for some transient ambiguity in the position of the Police services and for 
the difficulty of determining “ true ” revenue, it would have provided a clear-cut line 
of demarcation between Imperial and Trish finance. Each authority would, in its own 
well-defined field, have imposed, levied, and expended the taxation for which it was 
responsible, and there would have been no need for nice adjustments of their 
respective obligations. It must, however, be admitted that the simplicity of the 
arrangement was more apparent than real. For we now know that the exact ascertain- 
ment of “ true ” revenue, is, with existing machinery, vastly more difficult, than seems 
to have been realised' in 1893. . Still, the plan did avoid many difficulties, and regret 
may be felt that an error in the estimates on which it was based led to its abandon- 
ment. It was found that the revenue from Excise had been over-estimated by some 
360,000 l., and in consequence the surplus of 500,000i. shown in the specimen account 
would have been reduced to an insufficient amount. It was therefore decided to 
proceed on quite new lines. 

The Second Scheme of 1893. 

26. The second scheme provided that the “ true ” revenue of Ireland should be 
apportioned as to one-third to the Imperial Authority and as to two-thirds to the Irish 
Authority ; that the one-third should cover Ireland’s comtribution to Imperial 
expenditure, together with one-third of the cost of the Irish Police Forces ; that with 
the two-thirds Ireland should meet all other local charges ; that the imposition and 
collection, of all taxes should remain for six years with the Imperial Authority, the 
Irish Authority meanwhile haying only residuary powers of taxation ; that at the end 
of six years the arrangements should be revised as regarded the Irish contribution to 
Imperial expenditure, and Ireland given a free hand as regards the imposition of all 
taxes other than duties of Customs and Excise, and as regards the collection of 
all taxes other than duties of Customs ; and that the “ true ” revenue from Customs 
and Excise should be ascertained by a Joint Committee of the Treasury and the Irish 
Government. The working of these arrangements was exhibited in the following 
specimen account of Irish revenue and expenditure : — 
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Irish Revenue, 1892-3. 

Total 
Estimated 
Revenue 
of Ireland. 

Amount 
Payable 
to Irish 
Exchequer. 

Irish Expenditure, 1892-3. 


£ £ 

£ 

£ 


2,136,000 


1. Civil Government Charges 




(exclusive of Constabulary, 




&c., Charges, and Salary of 


266,000 


Lord Lieutenant, butinclu- 


2,402,000 

1,601,000 

sive of local charges met 




out of Local Taxation 




Revenue) .. .. 3,123,000 




2. Constabulary, &c., Charges 




(1,459,0000, two-thirds of 973,000 




Estimated Deficit on Postal 

in Ireland on spirits 



Accounts . . . . 52,000 





Britain .. .. 1,872,000 



4,148,000 

— 

2,240,000 



( b .) Beer — Revenue col- 




lected in Ireland . . 811,000 




Deduct estimated allow- 




auce for duties paid 




in Ireland on beer 




consumed in Great 




Britain . . . . 187,000 





624,000 



(c.) Licence Duties collected 





194,000 




3,058,000 

2,039,000 


3. Stamp Duties collected in Ireland 

. . 707,000 

471,000 


4. Income Tax collected in- Ireland 

552,000 

368,000 


5. Crown Lands — Amount estimated to 

be due to 



Ireland in respect of 

. : . . 65,000 

43,000 



.. 6,784,000 

4,522,000 


Miscellaneous Irish Receipts . . | 138,000 

138,000 

Surplus . . . . . . 0.12, 000 

Totals . . 

.. 6,922,000 

4,660,000 

Total .. .. 4,660,000 


Observations on Second Scheme oe 1893. 

27. This second scheme made for the question of imperial contribution a settle- 
ment which was of the same practical, if somewhat arbitrary, character as that in the 
original scheme. But it was much less satisfactory, because it involved an apportion- 
ment of all Irish revenues, instead of assigning to imperial services a single head of 
revenue. Further, it made the arrangements dependent on the ascertainment of the 
whole, not merely of a part of the “ true ” revenue. Knowing what we do now of the 
intricacies of this matter, it seems certain that great difficulty would have been found 
in practice from this requirement of the scheme. Lastly, the scheme left too much for 
subsequent revision, and for revision at too early a date. This question of revision 
seems to us of extreme importance in connection with any scheme of the kind, past or 
future, and as it shows itself in specially conspicuous fashion in the second scheme of 
1 893, we will use this as the occasion on which to draw attention to some aspects of 
the matter which, in our opinion, ought not to be overlooked. 

General Observations on Revision. 

28. In making arrangements for any new departure of a complicated kind there 
is naturally a temptation to escape from the difficulty of solving embarrassing problems 
by postponing their solution to some future date. Under certain circumstances there 
may be no other alternative, and always there is the hope that increase of knowledge, 
or even the mere lapse of time, may eventually aid in the solution. But in this 
particular case it is certain that, however great may be the difficulties encountered at 
the original settlement, those that will surround revision will be incomparably greater. 
At the original settlement there can be no parity of status between the parties to the 
contract. In fact, one of the^wo will not yet be in corporate existence. It will be 
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merely represented by tbe individuals of whom it will eventually be composed, and by 
those who sympathise with them.. The other party will be in a position of such 
preponderating authority that it will practically be able to dictate the terms on which 
the settlement must be accepted, or the whole enterprise be foregone. At the time of 
revision the position will be entirely changed. There will then be two parties, each 
fully clothed with a definite authority, constitutionally or legally conferred, and 
failure to reach agreement will not be susceptible of any such short method 
of solution as might be resorted to at the original settlement. It follows that it is 
extremely undesirable to leave open for future determination any. questions of a kind 
that would demand settlement as a condition of the continued working on constitutional 
lines of the machinery set up in the first instance. It would be unwise, for example, 
to leave as a subject for revision some matter in respect of which the. working of the 
original compact would be wholly arrested, unless the Irish Government could be 
compelled to take action in some direction, however little it might approve of the 
course proposed. By the Act constituting that Government, it can be restrained from 
action in specified directions, by depriving of legal validity any enactment of the Irish 
Parliament, or any proceeding of the Irish Government that is outside of, or contrary 
to, their defined powers. But there is no means, short of the. employment of force in 
the last resort, by which an independent legislature or executive can be compelled to 
do something positive against its will. 


Austro-Hungarian Experience. 

29. We may illustrate our point by recent experiences in. the working of the 
Austro-Hungarian constitution of 1867. There the funds required to meet imperial 
charges are provided by appropriating to them the produce of the Customs, which is a 
federal revenue ; and for such further amounts as are needed, contributions out of 
other revenue are payable by the two countries in ratios that are determinable at 
intervals of 10 years by “Delegations” representing the Austrian and Hungarian 
Legislatures respectively. On each occasion of revision the struggle between the two 
parties has been long and acrimonious, and has not been confined to the particular 
issue of a settlement of the ratio. But in 1897 things came to a complete deadlock. 
During the whole of 1897 and 1898 the Quota Delegations failed to come to an agree- 
ment, and the settlement which was at last reached, late in 1899, testifies to the 
keenness of the contest in the unwieldy fractions which disfigured the agreed 
quotas of 66ff per cent, for Austria and * 33-^- per cent, for Hungary. Meanwhile 
matters Avere even Worse elsewhere. To meet the difficulty arising from the failure 
of the Quota Delegations to determine the respective contributions before the 
date at which the Ausgleich of 1887 would expire, the two Governments proposed 
to extend its arrangements provisionally until differences were composed. But this was 
met in the Austrian Parliament by such persistent obstruction that by the end of 1897 
the Ausgleich had not been prolonged nor the Customs union renewed, and the 
Government had to proclaim the necessary measures by Imperial warrant. It was not 
until the year 1907 that the constitution resumed its normal working, and in the 
interval, or for a considerable part of it, the two Governments were compelled to 
exercise an extra-legal authority in carrying on the business of the country. Having- 
regard to these considerations we venture to lay down the proposition that nothing- 
should be left over for subsequent revision, unless it be a matter on which, when the 
time for revision comes, an agreement could, if need were, be postponed for a 
considerable time without necessarily entailing an interruption in the normal working 
of the machinery of the constitution. 


The Irish Council Bill of 1907. 

30. The Irish Council Bill of 1907 provided for the establishment of an Irish 
Council, partly elected and partly nominated, to which, subject to the supervision of 
the Lord Lieutenant, was to be entrusted the general control and direction of certain 
Irish administrative departments, including Public Works. To meet the expenditure 
on these services annual sums, of such amounts as might be approved by the Imperial 
Parliament, were to be charged on the Consolidated Fund, for successive periods of 
five years, during which the amounts were to remain fixed — subject presumably to an 
implied understanding that if Parliament altered materially the character and cost of 
the assigned scivices during the quinquennial period it v.duld provide also for any 
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increased charge that would' he entailed (e-g-, Old Age Pensions). Pile departments to 
be placed under the authority of the proposed Council were the following : 

The Local Government Board for Ireland ; 

The Department of . Agriculture, &c. ; 

The Congested Districts Board ; 

The Commissioners of Public Works ; 

The Reformatory and Industrial Schools ; 

- The Registrar-General ; 

The Commissioners of National Education 

The Intermediate Education Board ; 

and the annual sums to be assigned during the first quinquennium were placed at a 
total of 4,164, 000L 

Observations on Irish Council Bill. 

31. The scope of the measure was quite different from that of the Bills of 1886 
and 1893. It contemplated no change in the political relations of Great Britain and 
Ireland, nor any radical change in their financial relations. It was merely a measure 
by which, while the political and financial partnership between the 1 two countries 
would remain unimpaired, administration in Ireland would be to some extent 
decentralised, and its conduct entrusted in a larger degree than before to local agency. 
Accordingly it is not to be expected that the Bill can offer much in the way of positive 
suggestion for the finance of a measure giving full local autonomy to Ireland. Never- 
theless, instruction may be drawn from it, or rather from the system on which its 
finance was modelled — the Indian system of Provincial Settlements. On this we 
received interesting evidence from Sir Steyning Edgerley, a member of the Council 
of the Secretary of State for India ; and by the courtesy of the Secretary of State we 
have been permitted to peruse important correspondence that has passed recently 
between the Government of India and the India Office on the subject of developments 
of the system. 

The Indian Provincial Settlements. 

32. The institution of Provincial Settlements in India is described by the 
Government of India as representing “ an attempt to solve a problem which arises 
wherever there exists a local government in complete or partial subordination, to a 
central authority.” The problem as it presents itself in India is, however, very 
different from that with which we have to deal. In India it resolves itself almost wholly 
into a question of the amount of the contribution which each province should make 
towards the expenses of the central government, because the great bulk of the 
revenues of India being collected in, and credited in the accounts of, the various 
provinces, the question for solution is how far each province should surrender revenue 
in order to provide the central government with the funds it requires ; whereas with 
Ireland the more immediate question is how to provide the “ province ’’ with funds 
for local purposes out of a central treasury. Again, in India the local governments 
are in complete subordination to the central government, whereas with the Ireland that 
is to be, the local government will be in subordination to the central authority 
to a very limited degree. Yet, even so, the . experience of India is instructive. 
Sir S. Edgerley informed us that the framing of an original settlement was a matter of 
much difficulty, and gave rise to acute controversy between, the provincial and central 
governments. As an illustration, he mentioned that on the last occasion of the 
making of a settlement with Bombay the Government of India had finally to abandon 
correspondence, and to send a representative to Bombay with a commission to settle 
terms on the spot. Further, he told us that the system of revising settlements 
periodically was found very unsatisfactory, not merely because of the renewal of strife, 
but also because the approach of revision created a temptation to inflate provincial 
expenditure, with a view to an increase in the next assignment ; and that in consequence 
it had now become the practice to give to settlements as far as possible a permanent, 
or quasi-permanent, character. It seems to us that if this is the experience of arranging; 
a revenue contract in a case where the two parties represent only different aspects of 
one and the same authority, and where official zeal is the one and only source of 
conflict, the “contract system,” as it may be compendiously called, offers but little 
attraction in a case where the elements of controversy abound, and where neither of 
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the parties is in complete subordination to the other. The contract system may take 
m an y shapes. It may take the form of a lump sum assignment, as in the Irish 
Council Bill, or it may take the form of the assignment of one or more given heads of 
revenue, or of painfully computed, percentages thereof. But in each and every, case it 
involves an intricate and laborious balancing of completing claims, and to all alike 
therefore the difficulties we have indicated must apply If the assignment; were fixed 
with reference to existing conditions, within five years those conditions would have 
changed ; if the contract of 1800 were taken as a basis, not only was it tainted in its 
origin and questionable in its equity, but its very meaning and effect are and always 
have been disputed ; while if natural justice were to be the criterion, the prospect 
is extremely remote that general agreement could be reached on the propositions 
that it would be necessary to lay down as a starting point. 


Meaning of Change in Relation of Irish Local Expenditure to Irish 
Revenue. 

33. In looking back on the schemes of 1886 and 1893, the fact that stands out 
with the most striking prominence is the great change that has taken place in the 
relation between Irish local expenditure and Irish revenue. In 1886 Ireland’s revenue 
exceeded her expenditure by well over 2, 000,000Z. ; in 1893 the surplus had shrunk to 
less than 2,000,0001., while now it has been replaced by a deficiency, In 1910-11 
her local expenditure exceeded her revenue by over l,000,000h, and in the current 
year will, on the Estimates as presented to Parliament, exceed it by over 1,500,0001. 
The significance of this it is hardly possible to. overrate. In the first place, it is an 
impressive commentary on the working of the system of complete fusion of British 
and Irish finance, on some tendencies of which we have dwelt in paragraphs 12—15. 
But it also profoundly affects the problem of the financial arrangements under any 
future Home Rule Bill. It is not merely that figures have changed ; it means that 
a material change in the attitude of the British tax-payer towards the question will 
have to be reckoned with. So. long as there was a balance of some kind of Irish 
revenue over Irish expenditure that might be applied to general expenditure, the 
question of an Irish “ contribution ” was one merely of degree, and it was always 
possible that, from weariness or indifference, the British tax-payer might not care to 
contest with keenness the arguments that might be put forward to show that the 
amount of the “contribution,” though really determined, by necessity, was as much as, 
or even more than, he had any right to expect. Now the position of the parties has 
been reversed, the defence has become the attack, and, in resisting the direct attack 
upon his purse, it is certain that the British tax-payer will be considerably more on 
the alert than he was before. The moral to be drawn from this seems to us to be 
that, in the endeavour to arrange the terms of Irish finance, a settlement would 
probably prove impracticable, and therefore should not be sought, on the basis of a 
common acceptance of some possible adjustment of the claims which arise out of past 
history or relative theoretical resources ; and that existing and obvious facts must 
alone be taken into account. To take for example the doctrine of “restitution” 
which has been advanced in certain quarters. We cannot suppose, that under any 
circumstances this doctrine would be likely to obtain much consideration in the 
field of practical politics. It touches national pride too closely, and, moreover, old 
wrongs cannot be compensated without creating new ones. But when it touches not 
only national pride but also the national pocket, its prospects of acceptance become 
manifestly hopeless. This, however, is a most controversial matter, and we will not 
pursue it further. 

Summary of Provisional Conclusions. 

34. Having concluded our review of previous schemes, it may be convenient at 
this point to bring together the several conclusions which we have provisionally drawn 
from them and from an examination of the present financial position of Ireland. They 
are as follows : — 

(i.) That the “ true” revenue of Ireland cannot, under existing circumstances, be 
ascertained with precision, and that special machinery would have to be set up if an 
exact determination of its amount were required. 

(ii.) That, nevertheless, if taken merely as an estimate, the figures of 
“ contributed ” (or true) revenue given in the Treasury White Paper are sufficiently 
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approximate to warrant the statement that the expenditure of Ireland m 1910-11 
exceeded its revenue by more than 1,000,0001. (while for the current year the excess 
will be more than 1,500,000/.). . , 

(iii.) That the revenue “ as collected ” in Ireland would not be a safe standard, by 
which to determine the funds to be placed at the disposal of an Irish Government. 

(iv.) That the “contract system” cannot, under any form, be recommended as a 
method of providing an Irish Government with funds. . 

(v.) That any settlement should leave as little as possible open for revision at a 
future date. . 

(vi.) That the change that has taken place since 1886 and 1893 in the relations 
between Irish local expenditure and Irish revenue is of extreme significance in its 
bearing on the present inquiry. 

These represent some of the principal considerations which have influenced the 
recommendations we are about to make on this part of our reference. 

Irish Contribution to Imperial Expenditure. 

35. Under normal conditions the expenditure for which an Irish Government 
would have to provide would fall under two distinct heads, viz. : 

(A.) — Irish Local Expenditure. 

(B.) — Contribution to Imperial Expenditure. 

The local expenditure of Ireland already exceeds her local revenue, and it could 
not be contemplated that in making arrangements for granting her political autonomy 
she should be saddled with liabilities that would impose on the Irish Government the 
obligation to make an increase of taxation its first legislative measure. This being so, 
it seems to us that it would not be wise to endeavour at this stage to define the standard 
by which eventually the measure of Ireland’s contribution to the common expenditure 
of the realm should be fixed. The data on which a scheme would have to be framed 
would almost certainly be largely obsolete by the time when it could be brought into 
operation. For this reason we do not propose to make any recommendation as to the 
character or the extent of a future Irish contribution. At the same time we are of 
opinion that, in the contemplated settlement, there should be an emphatic assertion of 
the principle that, when able , Ireland should bear a properly proportioned share of the 
common expenses of the country as a whole. We ourselves feel confident that the 
obligation will be readily recognised by all responsible exponents of public opinion in 
Ireland, and we believe that, if the arrangements in regard to local expenditure are 
made on ungrudging lines, the Irish people may be trusted to make a prompt and 
characteristically generous response when the time comes to claim from them a 
contribution to Imperial expenditure, or in the event of any great national emergency. 
In any case it would not be difficult to devise guarantees against an undue postpone- 
ment of a settlement of the question, as, for example, by making Ireland’s representation 
in the Imperial Parliament in some measure dependent on her contributing to the cost 
of common services. 


Principle op Proposed Settlement. 

36. We come now to the really crucial question on which we have been invited to 
advise. We have discussed the several proposals relating to it that have been made on 
previous analogous occasions, and we have stated certain general principles and con- 
siderations which, in our opinion, must govern any settlement of the kind. After 
carefully reviewing all these we have come to the conclusion that there is only one way 
in which all the requirements of the situation can satisfactorily be met, and that is by 
conferring on the Irish Government full powers over the raising of revenue as well as 
over expenditure in Ireland, subject only (a) to such reservations as may be necessary 
to guard against the raising of tariff questions that might prejudice relations with 
foreign Powers, or trade and commerce between the two kingdoms, and also (b) to such 
provisional arrangements at first starting as may be required to balance the Irish 
budget. We are well aware that this conclusion may seem surprising to many, and 
may be distasteful to not a few. But we believe that a dispassionate study of the 
problem will, in spite of any predispositions to the contrary, lead others, as it has led 
us, to the conviction that no other arrangement offers promise of an harmonious or a 
convenient settlement, and that the advantages of the proposal far outweigh the 
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objections to it. To us the advantages appear to be real, practical, and of a weight 
overwhelmingly preponderant ; the objections to be mainly sentimental. 


Expenditure under Proposed Seitlement. 

37. We have already indicated that the present cost of governmental services 
in Ireland exceeds by a substantial amount the yield ‘in Ireland of existing taxation, 
and, seeing that an increase of taxation to cover the deficit cannot be contemplated, it 
follows that some subsidy from Great Britain will be necessary for a time. 1 is 
interposes an obstacle to the immediate application in all its fulness of the principle we 
advocate. But we think it important that the temporary arrangements which it will be 
necessary to make should interfere as little as possible with the free play of tnat 
principle which must, in our opinion, ultimately govern the relations of an Irisli 
Government to Irish expenditure. Shortly stated, the position is this. As a mere 
matter of necessity the liability of an Irish Government must, at first starting, be 
reduced within narrower limits than those of existing local expenditure. But, apart 
from the arithmetical necessity of reduction, there are grounds of equity on which, m any 
case, it would have been only right that an Irish Government should not be saddled with, 
liability for the whole of the existing local expenditure. _ On these facts the question 
arises whether the amount of the subsidy that Great Britain must for a time provide in 
aid of Irish resources should be measured by what we have called the arithmetical 
necessities of the situation, or by an estimate of the amount of relief that Ireland 
might equitably demand from the burden of existing local expenditure. W e pieiei 
the former alternative, and for many reasons, of which the first is really m itself 
decisive, viz., that, for practical purposes, the figure which it produces is the figure 
which must eventually be adopted, whatever method of calculation be followed. 
Supposing, for example, we were to take certain services in which an Imperial element 
is more especially conspicuous, such as — 

(a.) The Land Commission, 

(6.) The Constabulary, 

(c.) Old Age Pensions, 

{ d .) Post Office, 

and were to endeavour to appraise the value of the Imperial element ill each, is it not 
manifest that the difficulties of calculation would be so great, the room for difference 
of opinion so wide, that while we ourselves, or any other body of inquirers, might by 
a process of give and take arrive at some agreed figures, the result could not be such 
as would be certain to command general assent. Further, unless the aggregate of the 
sums finally agreed upon should correspond closely with the amount that the needs of 
the Irish Government demanded, the labour and the friction would have been incurred 
to no purpose, because if, on the one hand, the aggregate exceeded the amount requn eel 
it would not be accepted by Great Britain, while if it fell short it would not be 
accepted by Ireland. The circumstances of the case are such that Great Britain 
cannot be expected to give more than is strictly necessary ; Ireland cannot be asked 
.to accept less. A further advantage of the procedure we recommend is that it would 
at once place the Irish Government in the position in which it must eventually stand 
of being solely responsible for the administration of Irish services. It- does not seem 
to us to be desirable that there should be a probationary period, during which the cost 
of particular services, and, therefore, the _ responsibility for the regulation of those 
services, should be divided between the British and the Irish authorities. Provisional 
arrangements of that character would not be a satisfactory method of approach to the 
position which ought to be reached at the earliest possible date, that of an autonomous 
Ireland self-contained and self-sufficing so far as its own local administration and 
finances are concerned. 


Powers op Taxation oe Irish Government. 

38. It is common ground that an Irish Government must have substantial powers 
of taxation, not merely" limited powers of imposing minor and residuary taxes. The 
Bills of 1886 and of 1893 alike agreed in this, and we do not suppose that anyone 
could be found to dispute the dictum of Sir Wilfred Laurier when, in debate in the 
recent Imperial Council, he said, “Now, if there is one system which I think is 
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indefensible, it is tbe creation of a body which should have the power to expend at; its 
own sweet will without having the responsibility of providing for the revenue to carry 
on the expenditure.” Therefore, the question at issue really resolves itself into this, 
not whether the Irish Government should have powers of taxation, but whether the 
powers of taxation which it must, have should be more or less restricted. It is not a 
question of all or none, but of less or more. In order to form a judgment on this 
question, it is necessary to consider carefully the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of the two alternatives. . . y 

Grant of Full Powers of Taxation : Objections Discussed. 

39. We will deal first with the objections that may be raised to the grant of 
complete powers of taxation. 

(i.) It may be said that it will break up' the fiscal unity of the realm. That is 
partly true ; but the statement requires qualification.. 

In the first place, it does not follow that the grant of full powers of taxation to 
Ireland breaks up the true: unity of the realm in matters essential. That unity consists 
in having one King, one army, one navy, one currency, one policy in relation to foreign 
States, and in any other matter of paramount importance to the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. As Mr. Gladstone said in 1886: “The unity of the 
Empire rests ripon the supremacy of Parliament and on considerations much 
higher than considerations merely fiscal.” But the justification of the assertion 
that fiscal unity is not essential to the true unity of the realm does not . rest merely on 
the authority of opinion however high. It rests also on the historical fact that 
when in 1800 federation between Great Britain and Ireland was replaced by 
the Union, fiscal unity was , not considered an essential condition of the change, and 
did not, in fact, follow for many years. Between 1800 and 1817 there was a British 
Exchequer and an Irish Exchequer; there was a Chancellor for Great Britain and a 
Chancellor for Ireland. Each brought in his separate and independent Budget. In 
almost all cases the taxes were different. It even happened that particular duties were 
lowered in one Budget which were at almost the same time raised in the other Budget ; 
for instance, the duty on home-made spirits in Ireland was reduced in 1810 from 4s. Id. 
per gallon to 2s. 6 Id., at which figure it stood in 1811, when the duty in England was 
raised from 8s. 0 \d. to 10s. 3d. There were separate Custom-houses on both sides of 
the Irish Sea to collect those separate duties. After the abolition of the Irish Custom- 
house in 1825 different duties continued down to the period 1853-60 ; for example, 
the duty on spirits in Ireland from 1843 to 1853 w r as 2s. 8d. a-gallon, while in England 
the duty was 7s. lOd. In 1853 the Irish duty began to’ be raised, and finally, in 1858, 
Mr. Disraeli effected a complete equalisation of the spirit duties in England and 
Ireland at 8s. per gallon. During that long period special machinery was at work to 
collect and regulate those different rates of duties in the two countries. There can 
surely be no valid objection on the score of unity to return under a Home Pule settle- 
ment to the system which existed for sixty years after the passing of the Act of Union 
in a state at first of supreme and later of lessening activity. If Union could dispense 
with fiscal unity, a fortiori can any less close form of association. 

In the second place, under the scheme which we propose the control of general 
fiscal policy will remain in the hands of the Imperial Parliament. To that extent the 
fiscal unity of the United Kingdom will be preserved. The Irish Government will 
have the power of imposing Customs duties, but only for the purpose of raising 
revenue. Any risk that relations with foreign countries or the interests of internal 
trade between Great Britain and Ireland might be endangered can and should be 
guarded against. 

That risk was not considered serious by the three Royal Commissioners of 
1894-6, whom we have more than once quoted. They doubted whether Irishmen, if 
entrusted with their own finance, would attempt to raise fiscal barriers between the 
two countries, for they were satisfied that Ireland and not Great Britain would be 
the loser by such a policy ; and they pointed out truly that the market of Great Britain 
is of infinitely more importance to Ireland than that of Ireland to Great Britain. The 
opinion then expressed has been greatly reinforced by the subsequent march of events. 
In 1896 the supply of fresh beef and mutton, of butter and eggs from Ireland was 
almost a necessary of life to the English consumer. The importation of Australian, 
Siberian, and Argentine .butter, of frozen mutton and chilled beef, was still in its 
infancy. Denmark has in the interval become a formidable rival of Ireland in the 
supply of bacon and butter. Refrigerating chambers in the ocean steamers and 
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cold stores at tlie ports have rendered tlie English consumer independent of the Irish 
supplier. But if in the altered conditions of the world’s food markets an element 
of risk to free trade between Great Britain and Ireland be still considered to remain, it 
must, we think, be guarded against. To obviate that danger, and also the danger of 
possible complications with foreign Powers, is a comparatively simple matter. All that 
would be necessary would be to impose on the Irish Government disabilities restraining 
it — 

(a.) From imposing duties of Customs that should differentiate between any 
one country and another ; and 

(b.) From imposing a Customs duty on any article the produce or manufacture of 
Great Britain without likewise imposing a corresponding duty of Excise on 
any article of like nature and use produced or manufactured in Ireland. 

If this latter provision were thought insufficient to prevent possible penalising of 
British goods, it might be further specilically enacted that it should not be within the 
competence of the Irish Government to impose any duties on goods which are the 
produce or manufacture of Great Britian, and which are not dutiable in Great Britain. 
It would of course be necessary that Great Britain should be subject to reciprocal 
obligations towards Ireland, and the effect would be to ensure the maintenance of 
complete free trade between the two countries. 

« (ii.) It may be objected that the freedom of communication, and in consequence 

the facilities for trade, between the two countries will be impaired. This, too, must be 
admitted for what it is worth. But does it really mean very much ? It was found 
endurable at a time when the Custom House created between countries a barrier far 
more formidable than it does now. It can hardly be said that at the present day the 
Custom House seriously interferes with the convenience of travellers or of traders 
between the United Kingdom and the Continent. And, as regards authoritative 
opinion on the point, it should be remembered that of the members of the Royal 
Commission of 1894-6 two distinguished civil servants (Lords Welby and Farrer) and 
an eminent London banker (Mr. Bertram Currie), all of them men who, by their 
training, might be trusted' not to be rash or revolutionary in matters of business; 
pronounced in favour of the change we are recommending. 

Further, we may point out that, even if the Customs were to remain a unified 
Imperial service, it would still be necessary, with a system of Home Rule, to set up 
machinery that would be but little less irksome than a Customs barrier. With the 
establishment of autonomous government in Ireland, it is : certain that accurate 
determination of the' “true” revenue of Ireland would become a necessity sooner or 
later. It is no less certain that, with the means at present available, the “true” 
revenue cannot be ascertained with precision ; and it follows, therefore, that a system 
of recording accurately the movements of dutiable goods between the two countries 
would have to be established, which, in its operation, would impose on traffic restrictions 
but little less onerous than those of a Customs cordon. 

(in.) It may be said that a Customs union- is an invariable feature in every known 
example of a federation. That, too, we believe to be- true. But where the States 
included in a formal federation have contiguous boundaries, where they lie, so to speak, 
within a ring fence, a Customs union becomes a practically indispensable condition of 
federation ; it is the need for it, indeed, that has commonly provided a leading motive 
for federation. And, so far as we know, there is no instance of an important federation 
in which the geographical conditions are not substantially of the kind described. With 
Great Britain and Ireland the case is different, each country has its own coast, 
separated by an appreciable intervening space of sea. With them, therefore, a 
Customs union is not indispensable. Where a frontier is merely the; result of 
political convention, the motive and operation of a Customs union, which is only one 
form of a political convention, must alike differ from : those that arise where nature has 
determined’ the frontier bv' some effective • physical barrier which no political 
contrivance can remove.' 

In addition, we. may observe that in the case of every other federation the 
'Customs revenue 1 is, we believe, taken to provide funds for the Federal Government, 
and where the produce of taxation is taken for a non-local purpose, the objection that 
lies to the imposition within the State of taxation by an external authority is much 
less noticeable than where the local expenditure of the State has to be provided for in 
that manner'. Applying this to Ireland it may be said that, -if the Irish Government 
could dispense with all demand on its own Customs revenue, there would be much 
less ' objection to' leaving the imposition ’and collection of Customs duties to the 
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Imperial Government. The whole range of Customs business would then lie outside 
the sphere of the Irish Government. But the Irish Government will need the whole 
of its Customs revenue, and that at once alters the position and brings into prominence 
the objection to raising revenue for Irish purposes by an external authority, and by 
duties of which the character and the amount will be determined, not by reference to 
Irish needs or predilections, but by reference to those of another and a differing 
people. 

Advantages of the Grant of Full Powers of Taxation. 

40. Turning to the advantages of granting full powers of taxation, together with 
full control of expenditure, we should say that they consist of the following : — 

(i.) It would place the financial provisions of the contemplated measure in 
complete accord with the key-note of its general policy, which is freedom within its 
own sphere for Irish nationality. 

(ii.) It would remove every point of financial contact that might engender 
friction between the two countries, and would thereby make powerfully for harmonious 
relations, and, more than anything else, would smooth the approach to the one 
outstanding question of an Imperial contribution. 

(iii.) It would, in respect of local expenditure, dispense with all necessity for 
making an apportionment of liability between the two Governments on some historical 
or doctrinal basis — a process the difficulties of which we have already sufficiently 
indicated. 

t,iv.) It would call for no revision at some future date, so far as Irish local 
expenditure is concerned. All that would remain for subsequent settlement would be 
the contribution for Imperial purposes, and that question it would isolate, and so 
render solution less difficult. 

(v.) It would put an end, once and for all, to the extravagance and waste that 
results from too close an assimilation of the scale of expenditure in Ireland to that of 
Great Britain — a result in which the British tax-payer has an interest exceeding that 
of his Irish partner in proportion as the British contribution to the common purse 
exceeds the Irish contribution. 

(vi.) It would make the responsibility of the Irish Government for the adminis- 
tration of Ireland complete in all respects, and would get rid of all conflict of authority 
in every branch of the Government service. 

It is a first principle of sound government that the same authority that has the 
spending of revenue should also have the burthen, and not infrequently the odium, of 
raising that revenue. That one should have the unpopular duty of providing the 
means, and another the privilege of expending them, is a division of labour that leads 
to disaster. For over a century the Irish representatives in Parliament had not the 
power or the duty of raising or of expending the Irish revenue, but they had unlimited 
opportunities of pressing on the Treasury never-ending demands for fresh expenditure 
in Ireland. This condition of affairs was calculated to weaken the sense of responsi- 
bility in regard to public funds of the Irish people and of their Parliamentary 
representatives. Hence a 'strong tonic is now required to rectify an infirmity of long 
and slow growth. This view is insisted upon in the Report of the Royal Commission, 
1894-6, signed by Lord Farrer and others (p. 51): “We believe that the 
expenditure of public funds cannot be wisely and economically controlled unless those 
who have the disposal of the public monej’- are made responsible for raising it as 
well as spending it.” “ One sure method of redressing the inequality which 
has been shown to exist between Great Britain and Ireland would be to put upon the 
Irish people the duty of levying their own taxes, and of providing for their own 
expenditure.” The lesson which it is required to bring home to the individual 
Irishman in concrete and palpable form is that, before any money can be expended by 
an Irish Government, he must first pay his share of that money in taxation. We 
believe that that lesson ' cannot be effectively taught if the Imperial Parliament retain 
the power of imposing or collecting Irish taxes. 

(vii.) Lastly, our proposed system would throw on the Irish Government the 
responsibility of maintaining a proper relation between its expenditure and its 
ways and means, and of adjusting taxation to the economic needs of the country. 
The indiscriminate system of taxation has broken down. At the time of 
the passing of the Act of Union there was no organic difference in the 
conditions of the English and Irish peoples. Both were mainly agricultural 
pomiquiiities, uqd -each had a sufficient number pf skilled -workers to provide for 
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its own requirements. The population of Great Britain was almost exactly 
double that of Ireland. Both populations increased subsequently m nearly the _ same 
ratio for thirty or forty years. But the rise of the factory and the growth of industi lahsm 
have completely reversed the conditions. The Irish have been thrown back more and 
more npon the land, and the English have congregated more and more m the towns 
From the point o£ view of direct taxation (Death Duties, Stamp Duties, Income Tax, &c. ) 
the wealth of England has grown enormously, and continues to grow ; while the wealth 
of Ireland has remained almost stationary. The tendency of fiscal policy is to relieve 
raw materials and foodstuffs, to remove or lighten the burden on small incomes and to 
make compensation for the loss, as well as to provide for the .growth of expenditure, by 
raising the rates of duties on the wealthy. That system works where the wealthy exist, 
but where they do not exist financial loss is incurred by removing or lightening the 
burden on the many, and the few are not forthcoming to make good the deficit, in the 
year ended the 31st March, 1910, the net capital value of estates in England 
Estate Duty and worth each over 500,0001., was 35,643,2451., and two-thirds of that 
large sum was liable to duty at 15 per cent. ; in Ireland the total net capital value m 
that category of estates was no more than 62,8351, being a fraction only of an estate. 
An examination of the lists of assessments to Income Tax and of annual values foi 
ratio v reveals the same ever-widening divergence between the wealth conditions of the 
two countries. We were told in evidence by the witnesses representing *e Inland 
-Revenue Department that the increased rates of duties m the Budget of 190J 10 
yielded surprisingly little return in Ireland, and that, in their opinion, as long as the 
increase of rates was coupled with a system of relieving the taxpayers at the lower 
end of the scale the revenue of Ireland could not be augmented, no matter to what 
degree the rates of duties might be raised. As long as the revenue of Ireland 
responded to an increase in the spirit duties (as it did m the fifties), the mdisciiminate 
system of taxation could work, but Ireland is rapidly ceasing to be a spint-drmking, 
and is becoming, but not to an equivalent extent, a beer-drinking country. 


Limited Powebs of 'Taxation. 

41 Tn the grant of limited powers of taxation, on the other hand, we can see no 
advantages at all comparable to those we have enumerated above. Apportionment of 
revenue' and obligations would still be necessary, and its difficulties would be 
aggravated rather than diminished by the fresh element of complication arising out 
of "tire presence of two taxing authorities instead of one. 

Application of Proposed Principle. 

42. It now becomes necessary to show how the principle we have advocated could 
be applied in practice, and what machinery would be required m order to meet certain 
special incidents connected with it. For this purpose it is necessary to make as close 
an estimate as is practicable of the expenditure which an Irish Government would 
have to meet, and of the revenue which existing taxes would produce m Ireland 
towards meeting it, and then to state how we propose to provide for the deficit. It is 
patent that it would he useless at the present moment to attempt to do more than to 
put forward approximate figures. In no case can an Irish Legislature and 
Executive come into being before 1913, and it would be sanmme .to 
reckon upon tbeir establishment before an even later date than that. U e shall 
therefore content ourselves with talcing, as the basis of a specimen budget the figures 
of the latest issue of the Treasury White Paper- that for 1910-11-on which we shall 
make only such corrections as may be required (a) by alterations we consider may 
properly be made in the Treasury conversion of “collected into time revenue; 
ft) by the special Budget circumstances of 1909-10 ; and (c by material changes that 
can be foreseen as certain to occur in tbe expenditure within tbe next two or three 
years. 

Estimate of Expenditure. 


43. The local expenditure of Ireland for tbe year 1910-11 is put in the Treasury 
Return at 11, 344, 500L — say, in round figures 11,350,000b The amount included for 
Old' Age Pensions was 2,400,0001 But the estimate _ for 1911-12 provides some 
2,800,000b for Irish Old Age Pensions, the increase being chiefly attributable to tire 
removal of the pauper disqualification, and it is certain that for som,e years to cqme 
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the cost of Old Age Pensions in Ireland must continue to grow, though, not at any such 
rapid rate as from last year to this. On this account we make an addition of 600,000Z. 
to the expenditure of 1910-11. In respect of Land Purchase, the Estimates for 1911-12 
show an increase of 90,000?. over those of 1910-11 on account of Bonus and Excess 
Stock, and these items must also continue to grow as agreements for sale are arranged. 
On this head, therefore, we provide an addition of 300,000?;, which would make the 
amount included in our budget on account of Bonus and Excess Land Stock 635,000?. 
in all, as against a total eventual liability under those heads estimated to lie between 
900,000?. and 1,000,000?. 

Further, some allowance must be made for certain charges in respect of services, 
such as Board of Trade, Mercantile Marine, Civil Service Examinations, and Audit, 
the whole expenses of which are now shown in the “ General ” column of the Treasury 
White .Paper, but for which, so far as they were continued in Ireland, an Irish 
Government would have to provide. Some provision must also be made for the 
expenses of the Irish Legislature and Ministry. So far as we can judge, we think that 
a sum of 50,000 ?. would cover the above miscellaneous expenses, and for the cost of 
the Legislature and Ministry we take a round sum of 100,000?. 

We thus arrive at tide figure of 12,400,0001. as a probable total of the local 
expenditure in 1913-14, computed as follows : — 

Expenditure of 1910-11 .. .. 

Add — 

For Old Age Pensions . . 

„ Land Purchase . . . . . . 

„ expenses of Legislature and Ministry . . 

,, Miscellaneous 

Total . . 

Estimate of Be venue. 

44. In the White Paper No. 220 of 1911 the “ true ” Irish revenue is given at 
11,665,000?. On this figure we will first make such corrections as are required in 
consequence of amendments that seem to us to be called for on the adjustments made 
by the Treasury. The evidence we have taken leads us to the conclusion that it is not 
possible with the means at present available to Suggest any amendment of the Treasury 
estimates of “ true ” revenue under the following heads : — 

Customs and Excise — 

Spirits. 

Motor Spirit. 

Sugar. 

Tea. 

Wine. 

Inland Revenue — 

Estate Duties. 

Stamps. 

Income Tax. 

Land Value Duties. 

Non-tax Revenue — 

All heads other than Post Office. 

While,' with the exception of spirits, there is admittedly room for error in the 
calculations on which the adjustments have been made as between “ collected ” and 
“ true ” revenue under these several heads, we find it quite impossible to estimate what 
the margin of error may be, or even to surmise in which direction error may lie. The 
grounds for our conclusion may be gathered in detail from a perusal of the Minutes of 
Evidence, and we will here only mention those of most interest and importance. 

Spirits. 

45. W e are satisfied that there is really no good reason to 'distrust the accuracy of 
statistics in regard to the removals of duty-paid spirits, the records of which constitute 
the foundation on which the estimates of “ true ” revenue under that head are built 
up. It is true that in 1893 it was found that the records were inaccurate. But until 
the occasion of the Home Rule Bill, no practical use had for long been made of the 


£ 

11,350,000 

600,000 

300.000 

100.000 
50,000 


12,400,000 
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statistics, and in a hard- worked department statistical records that serve no obvious 
purpose are apt to he treated with less care than those which affect the business of the 
department. What happened in 1893 led to much greater care in the maintenance and 
checking of the returns, and we consider, therefore, that the basis of the adjustments 
on the spirits head of revenue may be accepted as absolutely correct. 

Tea. 

46. We have found a very general impression to prevail that the revenue from tea 
in Ireland is understated in the Treasury Paper. The impression rests mainly on the 
well-established fact that the Irish nowadays are great tea-drinkers, but also to some 
extent on a supposed discrepancy between the Treasury figures and those of the 
statistics of Irish imports and exports published by the Department of Agriculture. 
As regards this supposed discrepancy, the witnesses from the Department of Agriculture 
whom we examined admitted that, when allowance is made from their figures for the 
tare of packages, there is no substantial discrepancy between the two departments ; 
while, so far as general observation of habits is concerned, it is commonly too 
superficial to be accepted as a sufficient basis for a conclusion, and certainly not where 
it is contradicted by statistics. There are few people, for example, who would not be 
surprised to learn that the United Kingdom drinks more beer per head than Germany, 
or that, out of fourteen of the principal European countries, the United Kingdom 
comes tenth on the list as a consumer of spirits, drinking per head less than half of what 
Germany does, and but little more than half of what France drinks . * For these reasons 
we are not disposed to question the Treasury figure for tea. 

Income Tax. 

47. Several of our witnesses expressed doubts whether in making its addition to 
the amount of Income Tax “ collected ” in Ireland in respect of income derived from 
Ireland but likely to be charged to duty in Great Britain, the Treasury have not failed 
to take into account certain rather obvious examples of such income, viz., shares in 
Guinness’s Brewery, the earnings of certain railways in Ireland that are the property 
of English companies, the profits of English Banks having branches in Ireland, and 
the dividends on Land Stock when payable at the Bank of England. We find, 
however, that these criticisms are not well founded, because, as a matter of fact, the 
profits from Guinness’s Brewery and from Irish railways are all assessed and the duty 
collected in Ireland ; while as regards Land Stock and Bank profits, these form parts 
of the very class of income which the percentage addition made in the White Paper is 
intended to cover. It is of course a question whether that percentage is adequate. 
But manifestly it would be wrong to make allowance both by a general percentage 
addition in respect of a whole class of income and also by a specific addition for 
particular cases in that class that it is possible to identify. 

Beer and Tobacco. 

48. On certain heads we are opinion that the Treasury adjustments call for some 
modification. As regards beer and tobacco, the Board of Customs and Excise have 
been kind enough, for the purpose of our Committee, to institute a special inquiry 
into the movements of those commodities during the year 1910-11, with the result 
that the “ true ” Irish revenue from beer cannot be put for that year at more than 
1,000,000k, a reduction of 140,000k as compared with the White Paper ; while in the 
case of tobacco the special return shows that the true revenue is under-estimated 
in the Paper by as much as 200,000k 

Coffee, Dried Fruits, &c. 

49. The adjustments on the four minor Customs heads of cocoa, coffee, dried 
fruits, and “other articles” are made on the assumption that the consumption per 
head in Ireland is equal to the consumption per head in Great Britain — an assumption 
qualified in the case of coffee by some very imperfect returns obtained so long ago as 
1890-91 from carrying companies.. The total revenue ascribed to Ireland under the 

* See House of Commons Paper No. 319 of 1911. 
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four head^ taken together is just under 100,0001. But the assumption on which these 
particular adjustments have been made by the Treasury is so manifestly at variance 
with all experience that, in spite of what we have said in the paragraph relating fo 
tea, we think that a deduction of, say, 25,0Q0£. should be made from the Treasury 
estimate in respect of these, four heads. 


Postal Revenue. 

50. The Accountant-General of the Post Office informed us that a further and 
more careful scrutiny of accounts, made with special reference to our inquiry, had led 
the Postmaster- General to the conclusion that it would be right to make certain further 
adjustments as between Great Britain and Ireland, in addition to those that had already 
been made for the purposes of the White Paper ; and that the net result of these would 
be to increase the revenue attributable to Ireland by about 50,0001. We accordingly 
propose to add that amount to the Irish Postal Receipts. 


CORRECTION OF TREASURY ADJUSTMENTS OF REVENUE FOR 1910-11. 


51. Thus the only variations that we consider necessary on the Treasury figures 
are the following : — 


£ £ 


Add — For tobacco . . 


. . 200,000 


„ Postal receipts 


50,000 

250,000 

Deduct — For beer . . 


. . 140,000 

„ minor heads 


25,000 

165,000 


Net addition 


85,000 


This brings the total figure for the year up to 11,750,0001.- 


Correction of Revenue for 1910—1 1 , with reference to Disturbances caused 
by Budget of 1909. 


52. On this total of 11,750,000L a further correction must be made in order to 
eliminate the disturbing effects of the failure to pass the Budget for 1909-10 in the 
Session of 1909. On some heads of revenue this produced very little effect, but on the 
following, in order to arrive at the yield of the taxes for a normal year, we are of 
opinion, after consultation with the Revenue Boards, that the under-mentioned 
reductions should be made : — 


On Income Tax . . 

On Estate Duties 
On Spirits, British 
On Spirits, Foreign and Colonial 
On Liquor Licences , . 


£ 

850.000 

200.000 
310,000 

35.000 

70.000 


Total .. .. ,, 1,405,000 


Accordingly the figure of 11,750,0001. becomes reduced to 10,285,000L as repre- 
senting the probable yield in Ireland of existing taxes in a normal year at the present 
moment. Allowing for some increase in the yield, we may perhaps, assume that in two 
or three years’ time the total would reach 10,350,0001, 


Summary of Estimates. 


53. We are now in a position to summarise the results of our several estimates 
as follows : — 


Irish local expenditure (as in paragraph 43) . . . . . . 12,400,000 

Irish revenue (as in paragraph 52) . . . . . , . . 10,350’()00 


Estimated deficit . . . . . , . . . 2,050,000 
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Method of Meeting Estimated Deficit. 

54- It is clear that Ireland cannot herself be expected to meet this deficit. She 
must have help from the British Exchequer. For this there is the twofold justification 
that the present state of Irish expenditure has been largely determined by the . 
exigencies of the financial partnership with Great Britain, and that Great Britain 
herself will benefit financially from the dissolution of that partnership. But from the 
nature of the case it is imperative that British aid be transient only, and that within a 
reasonable time an autonomous Ireland must be able to rely on her own resources. 
What is wanted, therefore, is some machinery that will provide adequately for the 
immediate emergency, without creating financial relations between the two countries 
that may involve difficult arrangements for their termination— something, in fact, in 
the nature of a terminable annuity that would automatically expire in course of time. 
This, we suggest, can be found in Old Age Pensions. The British Exchequer might take 
over liability for all Old Age Pensions that had been actually granted at the date when an 
Irish Government Bill should come into operation. The amount of the liability may 
be expected to be about 3,000,0001. ; and it might even be charged on the Consolidated 
Fund of Great Britain, so as to avoid including any Irish services in the votes of the 
Imperial Parliament. This plan would have two great advantages. It would 
determine Great Britain’s contribution by reference to the actual needs of the occasion, 
without any attempt to appraise her liability in accordance with theoretical considera- 
tions, and it would make her liability one that would vanish automatically within a 
moderate period of time. 


Cost of future Old Age Pensions. 

55. We do not overlook the fact that the plan will cast on Ireland a liability- in 
respect of future Old Age Pensions that will grow somewhat rapidly, and that in time 
may reach a substantial amount. What that amount will be it is exceedingly 
difficult to estimate. In Ireland it is no mere question of mortality statistics and 
vital statistics, as in this country. There it is complicated by the influence of 
the famine on the birth and death rates between 1845 and 18.50, by the subsequent 
outflow of emigration, and by the absence of registers of births and deaths prior to 
18b4. Dr. Falkiner, Superintendent of Statistics in the office of the Registrar- 
General for Ireland, informed us that he had devoted much time and thought to 
the subject, but had not been able to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion upon 
it. The next few years will, however, shed much light upon it. Meanwhile, if we 
were to hazard a guess, we should be inclined to suggest that the anneal recruitment 
of the pension list might be from 20,000 to 25,000 for some years to. come. This would 
mean on the present pension scale an accruing charge of from 250,0001 to 
300,0001. a-year. But the total charge on Irish votes would not grow annually 
by that amount, as there would be some set-off through deaths of those on the 
new Irish list. But, whatever the amount may be, we hold that it is not unreasonable 
to ask Ireland to accept the liability. It is of the essence of the proposed 
settlement that an obligation on Great Britain to contribute to Irish local resources 
has arisen out of the inflation of Irish expenditure due to the financial partnership 
with Great Britain. It follows that, unless increased taxation is to be imposed, there 
must be a first obligation on an Irish Government to reduce the inflation with as 
much promptitude as may be, and from what we have said in paragraph 13 it 
will be gathered that we regard Old Age Pensions as an item of expenditure on which 
reduction would be not only legitimate but desirable in the new conditions to be 
established in Ireland — of course, in respect of future pensions only. We fully 
recognise that reduction of public expenditure is a difficult and an unpleasing process ; 
also that a liberal allowance of time must be made for it, if public faith is to be 
scrupulously kept, as it must be with all those in the employ of Government at the 
time of transfer, and in every other respect. But the dissolution of financial partner- 
ship will be made out of deference to the expressed wishes of Ireland, and we do not 
doubt that she is fully prepared to admit that her exodus must entail on her a sacrifice 
of some material advantages that she may have been deriving from the partnership. 
At the same time we also recognise that whether this accruing liability in respect of 
Old Age Pensions would or would not place an excessive strain on Irish finance, 
and endanger its equilibrium during the earlier years of Irish autonomy, is a 
question of figures that cannot be answered with assurance until the time comes 
for the actual settlement; and we therefore suggest that if it should then be 
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found that the aid we have recommended is insufficient, a second automatically 
expiring charge might be created by a transfer to the British Exchequer, in whole or 
in part,°of the liability for the pensions of the Royal Irish Constabulary, which amount 
to more than 400,000i. per annum. Our scheme contemplates conditions under which 
it is m nifest that a balance that would be ample at first might be insufficient to meet 
the liabilities that would accrue in a few years’ time. In such circumstances it would 
not be necessary that the currency of the second terminable charge should begin at 
once ; it might be deferred until the date when the extra assistance would be really 
required— by which time, moreover, the liability originally taken over by the Imperial 
Exchequer would have become sensibly diminished. The arrangement could 
accordingly be adjusted to the conditions as found to exist when the Bill is under 
discussion. But whatever the arrangement might be, we think that it should be 
specifically defined in the original Act, which should fix both the amount of the 
further charge and the date from which it should rim. We must further 
point out that it is impossible for us to foresee what additional obligations may be 
imposed on Ireland by Imperial legislation in the interval before an Irish Government 
Bill be passed ; and that if they should be substantial, in amount the whole situation 
would be immensely complicated, and our scheme might be rendered inadequate to 
meet it. 


Estimates for Irish Budget. 


56. We can now reconstruct our Irish Budget as follows : — 

Irish revenue (as in paragraph 52) . . . . . . ^ • • 

Irish local expenditure (as in paragraph 43) . . 12,400,000 

Less Old Age Pensions . . . . 3,000,000 

Balance 


£ 

10,350,000 


9,400,000 

950,000 


At first sight this balance may seem unduly large. But it must be remembered 
that fresh liabilities in respect of Old Age Pensions and of Land Purchase will accrue 
somewhat rapidly, and in any case we must repeat that at this stage it is not possible 
to do more than to formulate the principles of a financial scheme, and to leave the 
filling in of the outlines with precise figures until the time arrives when the settlement 
has actually to be made, and when experience will have shown with more certainty 
what the above accruing liabilities will really be. Further, by that tiine it might be 
possible to initiate a scheme of Irish contribution to general expenditure. In that 
event it might be considered advisable to provide the means for a contribution by still 
further enlarging the balance to be left to the Irish Government over local expenditure, 
and this could be done by transferring to the Imperial Government some additional 
liability in respect of Irish pensions other than Old Age Pensions. 


Future of Land Purchase. 

57. No interference could be allowed to take place with the progress of Land 
Purchase under the Acts at present in force, and the guarantee of the British 
Exchequer would have to be continued in respect of Land Stock hereafter . to 
be issued, no less than of the Stock already issued. That will afford full protection 
to the stockholder. But the British tax-payer may not unreasonably ask that 
some security should be provided for him against the risk of having to make 
good his guarantee, in the event of failure on the part of the Irish Government 
to collect the annuities which are the first security on which the Land Stock 
rests. We are satisfied that, apart from unforeseen contingencies, the security is 
a perfectly sound one. The annuities are by no means excessive, and those who 
have to pay them are not only free from all suspicion of dishonesty, but have every 
inducement of self-interest to fulfil their engagements. We received evidence of the 
most conclusive kind from the officers of the Irish Land Commission on the soundness 
of the security for the purchase loans and the strict regularity with which the 
tenant-purchasers pay their half-yearly instalments. The Accountant of the Commission 
stated that, at the half-yearly settlement, the 31st January, 1911, out of a collection of 
over 1,000,0001 a-year under the Act of 1903, the arrears amounted to no more than 
3,875 1 . The alacrity of the purchasers to pay and their fixed determination not to 
risk the possession of their holdings preclude the possibility of their contemplating a 
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repudiation of their obligations. Moreover, the selling value of their holdings is much 
greater than the amount of the purchase loan. Under the system of dual ownership which 
came down traditionally in Ireland and which was legally recognised when the Land 
Act of 1881 established for Irish tenants fixity of tenure, fair rents, and free sale, the 
present occupiers before purchase had a saleable interest in their farms. With 
purchase loans they bought the landlord’s interest. The loan is thus doubly secured. 
We were informed by one of the Estates Commissioners that the price of the tenant- 
right has risen very considerably over a great part of Ireland. We learned from the 
Commissioner of Valuation that the tenant has an interest in his land outside the rent 
or purchase annuity, and that for his interest outside that charge he can obtain a sum 
varying from five to forty times the assessed annual value. The land purchase loans 
advanced on the holdings usually run from seventeen to twenty-five times the valuation 
We need scarcely add the obvious fact that by the operation of the sinking fund the 
tenant’s interest year after year is enhanced and the loan diminished. . Nevertheless, 
we think it would be right, in order to allay any possible apprehensions, to make 
the Irish Government responsible for the annuities in the event of failure 
on the part of the purchasing tenants; and we suggest that the Government of 
Ireland Bill should provide that, should payments to the National Debt Commissioners 
in respect of interest and sinking fund of Irish Land Stock be in arrear for more than 
three months, it should thereupon become lawful for the King in Council to issue an 
order appointing a Receiver, to whom should thenceforward be payable all receipts 
from Customs and Excise, and who should not release the funds received until the 
claims of the National Debt Commissioners had been fully met. 


Double Income Tax. 

58. Seeing that, for purposes of income tax, Ireland would become a foreign 
country, it would unquestionably be necessary to provide against the payment on one 
and the same income of income tax to both Exchequers. This, however, would not be 
difficult. Each Exchequer would assess, and, if necessary, levy tax on. income arising 
in, or remitted to, its area of taxation. But where an income was also liable to taxation 
by the other Exchequer, a certificate of payment would be given, on production of which 
the recipient would be entitled in the second country to allowance — or, if he had already 
paid by deduction, to repayment — of so much of the tax payable there as might be 
equivalent to the tax he had already disbursed to the first Exchequer. Thus, a tax-payer 
subject to tax in both countries would eventually be charged only in one, but at the 
rate of the higher of the two, should the rates in the two countries not be the same. 
As between the two Exchequers the loss should be equally divided. Each would 
keep an account of the sums that it had allowed or repaid on certificates, and at 
prescribed intervals would claim from the other Exchequer one-lialf of the amounts so 
allowed or repaid. In connection with income tax we may add that, on a separation 
of the Exchequers, it might be a question for consideration whether arrangements 
should not be made under which Ireland would be credited with so much of the 
tax deducted by the Bank of England from the dividends paid by it on Land Stock 
as represents income issuing from Irish land. 


Double Death Duties. 

59. Similarly provision ought, we think, to be made against a double charge for 
death duties. For this purpose all that would be necessary would be an application to 
Ireland (with possibly some slight modification that might be found desirable) of 
section 20 of “The Finance Act, lh94,” which protects against double charges for 
death duties in this country and in the Oversea Dominions. 


Double Stamp Duties. 

60. In respect of stamp duties also double taxation should be avoided, and for 
this it would probably be sufficient to enact that an instrument duly stamped in one 
country should be admissible as evidence in the other, subject to the proviso that 
where the rates of duty differ in the two countries, the difference must be paid on an 
instrument stamped with the lower rate of duty, before it could be used in the Country 
where the higher -rate obtains. 
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Minor Adjustments. 


61. There are sundry subsidiary matters which have come before us in tbe course 
of our inquiry on which a few words may be said : — 

(i.) There is a certain amount of revenue not classified as national in the Treasury 
White Paper, including receipts from Suez Canal shares and sundry Loans, and tbe 
question arises how far Ireland would be entitled to a share of this revenue. It seems 
to us that while the question of a contribution by Ireland to Imperial expenditure 
remains in abeyance, this question should also remain in abeyahce, although the Irish 
title to a share in the receipts must in principle be conceded, just as her obligation to 
contribute to general expenditure must in principle be maintained. 

(ii.) Certain Irish services are at present" being financed out of the surplus of the 
Irish Church Temporalities Fund, and amongst them is a subsidy of 70,0001 per 
annum to the Department of Agriculture, which is used for technical instruction and 
other similar purposes. The grant was sanctioned for a period of fifteen years 
from 1900, at the end of which time its amount was to be revised by the Treasury, 
“having regard to the then state of the Church Fund.” We had it in evidence that 
by 1915 the position of the Fund would be such that it would not be able to provide 
in subsequent years for an annuity of such a large amount as 70,0001 Therefore, 
unless the subsidy is to be reduced, some charge in respect of it may fall upon 
Parliamentary Votes. But in view of all the circumstances, we have not thought it 
necessary on this account to make any addition to our estimate of the expenditure that 
an Irish Government would have to meet. 

(iii.) Ireland is also at present receiving from the Development Fund 17,0001 for 
afforestation and 10,0001 for horse-breeding, and certain sums have also, we under- 
stand, been promised for road improvement. With a separation of the Exchequers 
her claims on the Development Fund would presumably cease. But it is conceivable 
that for such a service as horse-breeding grants from the Fund might still be 
legitimately made to Ireland ; and this and other minor matters of detail may, we 
think, be left to be determined when practical application is given to the policy we 
have recommended. 

Summary of Conclusions and Eecommendations. 

62. We may now summarise our final conclusions and recommendations as 
follows : — 

(i.) We recommend that the power of imposing and levying all taxation in Ireland 
should rest with the Irish Government, subject to such reservations as may be necessary 
to guard against the raising of tariff questions that might prejudice relations with 
foreign Powers or trade and commerce between Great Britain and Ireland. 

(ii.) We recommend that the obligation of Ireland to contribute to the general 
expenditure of the realm be affirmed, but that a settlement of the amount of the 
contribution be allowed to remain in abeyance. 

(iii.) We recommend that an Irish Government should take over the whole of the 
Dish local expenditure, the amount of which some two years hence we put at 
12,400,000Z. 

(iv.) We estimate that -the revenue an Irish Government might expect then to 
receive from existing taxes and from non-tax sources would be about 10,350,0001. 

(v.) We recommend that, to meet the deficit and to provide the Irish Government 
with a working balance and also a margin for immediately accruing charges in respect 
of future Old Age Pensions and Land Purchase, the Imperial Exchequer should take 
over the liability for all Old Age Pensions already granted at the date when the transfer 
of powers takes place (the amount of which we estimate at about 3,000,000Z.) ; and 
that should the amount so provided appear at the time of settlement to be insufficient, 
the Imperial Exchequer should take over a further liability for so much of the charge 
for Constabulary Pensions as might be found to be necessary. 

(vi.) We recommend that “double income tax” be avoided, and that each 
Government should bear one-half of the cost that the concession will entail. 

(vii.) We consider that provision should also be made for the avoidance of double 
death and. stamp duties. 

(viii.) We recommend that the Guarantee of the Imperial Exchequer in respect of 
Land Stock should remain, but that the Irish Government should be made responsible 
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for securing to the National Debt Commissioners regular payment of the sums due 
from Ireland in respect of the Stock, and that for this purpose power be reserved to 
His Majesty in Council to appoint a Receiver of Irish Customs and Excise in the event 
of the collection of the purchase annuities falling more than three months into arrear. 

Conclusion. 

63. This completes what we have to say on the subjects referred to us. We have 
endeavoured to confine ourselves as closely as possible to the terms of our instructions, 
and, as we said before, to treat the problem before us as a plain matter of business. 
But finance is not merely a question of arithmetic. It lies at the root of all govern- 
ment, and cannot be discussed with entire disregard of general political considerations. 
This must be our excuse if we may have seemed sometimes to presume to trench on 
issues outside those with which we are more directly concerned. 


In submitting this Report we desire to record our high appreciation of the 
assistance rendered to us by our Secretary, Mr. A. V. Symonds. His business aptitude, 
and his quick apprehension of requirements, have materially lightened our labours. 

We have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servants, 

(Signed) H. W. PRIMROSE, Chairman. 

* DENIS KELLY. 

PIRRIE. 

W. G, S. ADAMS. 

HENRY N. GLADSTONE. 
FRED. HUTH JACKSON. 

WM. PLENDER. 

Aubrey V. Symonds, Secretary. 

October 17, 1911. 
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APPENDIX, 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ANNUAL FINANCIAL RELATIONS RETURN (TREASURY 
WHITE PAPER), PREPARED BY THE SECRETARY 


The amalgamation of the British and Irish 
Exchequers took place in 1817. Pursuant to the 
Act 56 Geo. 3, c. 98, all revenues in Great Britain and 
Ireland were, from and after the 5th January 1817, to 
constitute one general fund, called the Consolidated 
Fimd of the United Kingdom ; and that fund was to 
be charged with and indiscriminately applied to (1) 
the respective services of the British and Irish debts ; 
(2) the Civil List; (3) all other services previously 
charged on the separate Consolidated Funds of the 
two Kingdoms ; and (4) supply services of the United 
Kingdom generally. 

Since 1817 the Exchequer of the United Kingdom 
has taken whatever revenue Ireland has yielded, and in 
return has accepted responsibility both for the capital 
liabilities and for the administrative expenses of Ire- 
land; and, in consequence, Ireland’s contribution to 
Imperial expenditure lias been represented by the 
amount by which her true revenue has exceeded her 
own local expenditure. 

The consolidation of the two Exchequers was 
followed by the unification of the Customs system, and 
since 1825 no accounts have been kept of the quantities 
and values of the articles shipped from one country to 
the other. This absence of accounts has made it 
difficult to ascertain the true revenue of each country. 
As Sir Edward Hamilton pointed out in the memo- 
randum which he presented to the Royal Commission 
of 1896, “ it is evident that Customs and Excise duties 
“ may be collected in Great Britain in respect of 
“ articles which are consumed in Ireland and vice versa, 
“ and that in that case the revenue derived from the 
“ duty is properly to be credited, not to the country in 
“ which the duty is collected, but to the country in 
“ which the duty-paid article is consumed.” 

Notwithstanding the difficulty which has thus been 
created, attempts have been made to estimate the true 
revenue of each country. 

In the year 1890 a Select Committee was appointed 
to consider the financial relations between England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and in the course of their 
proceedings the Treasury undertook to collect informa- 
tion bearing on the matter referred to the Committee. 
Although that Committee never produced a Report, 
the information collected for their use was presented 
by the Treasury to the House of Commons as a 
separate paper in 1891. A similar Return in a rather 
more accurate form was issued in 1893 ; and Returns 
are now annually ordered by the House of Commons, 
showing (1) the amount of revenue “ contributed ” by 
England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively; (2) the 
expenditure on English, Scottish, and Irish Services 
met out of such revenue; and (3) the balances of 
revenue contributed by England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
respectively, which are available for Imperial Expen- 
diture. 

The principles upon which the earlier estimates 
were based are explained in the Parliamentary Papers 
No. 329 of 1891, No. 93 of 1893, No. 248 of 1893, 
No. 305 of 1893, and No. 313 of 1894, and were 
subjected to somewhat searching criticism by the 
Childers Commission. For the purpose of these 
Returns, inquiries were made in the years 1890-1 and 
1893-4 as to the movements of certain dutiable articles 
between England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the 
Returns presented for the years down to 1902-3 
inclusive were based upon the results then obtained. 
But for the year 1903-4 it was decided to institute a 
new inquiry, because the results of the former inquiries 
were likely to have been rendered obsolete by changes 
of population and other causes, and also because su«mr, 
not being then a dutiable article, had not been included’. 
The steps taken on this occasion to obtain a more 
accurate basis for determining the contributions to 


revenue of the three countries are explained in a 
Memorandum presented to the Committee by Sir 
George Murray. Further inquiries have since been 
instituted by the Revenue Departments to which 
reference is made below. 

The general principles on which the adjustments, 
made in the Financial Relations Returns, have been 
based are stated in the Treasury Return of 1891, as 
follows : — “ In all cases of duties on consumable articles, 
“ where statistics of consumption are available, the 
“ Revenue Departments have taken actual consumption 
in each kingdom to be the measure of contribution 
“ of that kingdom. Where such statistics are not 
“ forthcoming, the best information on the subject has 
“ been procured, and on such information adjrrstments 
“ have been based ; or, in the absence of any informa- 
“ tion, the receipts have been apportioned between the 
three kingdoms according to population. This 
“ apportionment according to popirlation has only 
been applied to one or two unimportant articles of 
“ revenue ; and, had the amounts collected under these 
“ heads been held to be the amounts contributed, the 
“ difference in the aggregate contribution would not 
“ be material. As regards direct taxes, collection has 
“ not necessarily been accepted as the contribution, 
“ but adjustments have been made on the principles 
“ explained in the memoranda.” 

The method of apportionment adopted in regal'd 
to each particular item of revenue is explained below. 


A.— REYENUE FROM TAXES. 

I. — Customs Revenue. 

Cocoa. — The revenue from Cocoa Duty is appor- 
tioned between the three kingdoms according to 
population. The Memorandum by the Board of 
Customs embodied in Parliamentary Paper, No. 329 
of 1891, contains the following statement with regard 
to cocoa : — “ When cocoa is moved between the 
“ separate divisions of the kingdom it is so very 
“ generally described as ‘ groceries ’ in the books of 
“ carriers and shipping companies, that it has been 
“ found impracticable to obtain any returns as to the 
quantities removed. It is, moreover, so altered by 
“ the addition of cornflour, starch, &c., by which its 
bulk is increased, that its identity becomes com- 
“ pletely lost. England is the main locality of 
importation of cocoa and the seat of its manufacture, 
“ and it is possible that it is consumed in a rather 
“ larger proportion in that kingdom than in the other 
“ two.” 

No other method has since been devised for 
apportioning the cocoa duty revenue, and the receipts 
are accordingly still adjusted by reference to the 
population. 

The total revenue from cocoa was 310,000Z. in 
1908-9, 303.000Z. in 1909-10, and 339,000Z. in 1910-11. 
Of these amounts Ireland was credited with 30,000Z. 
in 1908-9, 29.000Z. in 1909-10, and 32.000Z. in 1910-11. 

Chicory and Coffee. — These articles, like cocoa, are 
so often known as “ groceries ” that it is veiy difficult 
under present conditions to trace their movements. 
The revenue receipts are, however, divided according 
to the proportions ascertained for 1890-91 from the 
returns furnished by the railway and shipping com- 
panies in respect of the four months ended 31st March 
1891. (See the Customs Memorandum on page 31 of 
Parliamentary Paper 329 of 1891.) 

The total revenue from these articles was 233,000Z. 
in 1908-9, 228,000/. in 1909-10, and 225.000Z. in 
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1910-11 ; Ireland being credited with 13.000Z. in 1908-9, 
the same amount in 1909-10, and 12,000Z. in 1910-11. 

Dried Fruits. — The Customs Memorandum on 
page 6 of the 1891 Return contains the following state- 
ment : — “ Great efforts have been made to ascertain 
“ the movements of dried fruits between the three 
“ kingdoms. The members aof the trade have been 
“ appealed to by circular for assistance in securing 
“ correct information, but with very little success. 
“ More than forty-nine-fiftieths of the duty is paid in 
“ England, and it is possible that the English con- 
“ sumption per head of the population is in excess of 
“ the Scotch and Irish consumption. Under the con- 
“• ditions stated, however, it has only been found 
“ practicable to divide the total duty collected accord- 
“ ing to the relative population of the three divisions 
“ of the United Kingdom.” 

The same method of calculation is still pxu - sued. 
The total revenue from dried fruits was 472,000Z. in 
1908-9, 501.000Z. in 1909-10, and472,000Z. in 1910-11 ; 
of which Ireland’s proportion was computed to be 
46.000Z. in 1908-9, 49,000Z. in 1909-10. and 46.000Z. 
in 1910-11. 

Foreign and Colonial Spirits. — In the case of spirits 
the Revenue Departments claim that they ar-e able to 
make an exact adjustment of the respective contri- 
butions of the three countries by means of the 
“ Permit ” records of spirits removed after payment of 
duty. 

Under the Spirits Act, 1880, no quantity of duty- 
paid spirits exceeding one gallon can be moved from 
any one part to any other part of the United Kingdom 
without an “ Excise permit.” Different forms of 
“ permits ” are in use, but in every case there is a 
duplicate or counterfoil, and under the system devised 
by the Customs and Excise authorities an accurate 
record is compiled from the permits or their counter- 
paits of all movements of spirits from one country to 
another. The total revenue derived from the duty on 
foreign and colonial spiiits was 3,961,000Z. in 1908-9, 
3,293,000Z. in 1909-10, and 4,299, 000Z. in 1910-11, 
Ireland’s share for each of the three years being 
320.000Z., 279,000Z„ and 352.000Z. 

Motor Spirit— The duty of 3 d. per gallon on motor 
spirit is a new duty under the Finance Act, 1909-10, 
and was imposed on imported motor spirit from the 
30th Apx-il 1909. It appears therefoi-e for the first 
time hi the Revenue and Expenditure Returns in the 
year ended 31st March 1910. In that year the total 
net receipt from the duty on imported motor spirit 
was 313.000Z., Ireland’s contribution being computed 
at 10,000Z. In 1910-11 the total receipt was 427,000Z., 
of which Ireland was credited with 14,000Z. The 
adjustment in this case is based on the estimated 
consumption in each country, calculated on three 
months’ Customs permits. 

Sugar, Tea, and Wine. — The adjustment in the 
case of sugar, tea and wine is based on the result of 
the inquiries instituted in 1903-4. In that year owners 
of vessels carrying these goods between Great Britain 
and Ireland were requested to furnish weekly statements 
throughout the year of their shipments to the collectors 
of Customs at Irish ports. They were provided with 
forms showing the details required and presenting 
results to which official checks might be applied. 
Officers of Customs were directed to make occasional 
examinations of these goods, brought from Great 
Britain to Ireland, or sent from Ireland to Great 
Britain, and they were instructed to compare the 
results of their scrutinies with the shipowners’ accounts, 
and also to call for manifests and invoices of cross- 
Channel vessels, comparing the particulars shown 
thereon with the shippers’ returns. The shippers’ 
returns were transmitted to the Statistical Office, where 
an account was kept of the quantities removed under 
bond, that is, before payment of duties. By subtracting 
the quantities moved under bond from the total quantities 
interchanged, the quantities interchanged after pay- 
ment of duties are disclosed. When these factors are 
settled the revenue contributions of Great Britain 
and Ireland are determined because the quantities on 
which duty is collected in each division are officially 
registered. As between England and Scotland the 
contributions ascertained for Great Britain are divided 
on population proportions. 

a (11)12702 5000 4/12 E & S 


The Revenue derived from these articles and the 
amount contributed by Ireland according to the 
Treasury White Paper was as follows : — 


I 


— 

Te "'- 

Total 

j Revenue. 

1 “ Contributed ” 
I by Ireland. 

r 

1908-9 

3,161,000 

297,000 

Sugar - j 

1909-10 

2,960,000 

276,000 

L 

1910-11 

2,961,000 j 

273,000 

r 

1908-9 ; 

6,046,000 I 

' 582,000 

Tea - - -j 

1909-10 

5,678,000 

542,000 

l 

1910-11 

5,930.000 | 

560,000 

r 

1908-9 

1,121,000 

82,000 

Wine - -j | 

1909-10 

1,123.000 | 

81.000 

l 

1910-11 

1,236,000 I 

88,000 


Tobacco. — In the case of Tobacco the adjustment 
has been made with reference to the proportions ascer- 
tained in 1903-4. 

As was pointed out in Parliamentary Paper 329 of 
1891, the conditions under which the consumption of 
tobacco in each of the three kingdoms has to be worked 
out present some complexities from which the calcula- 
tions in respect of other articles are free. In the case 
of tobacco there are several rates of duty, of which one 
is applicable to the article in a raw state, and the 
others in its various manufactured conditions. 

There is official information as to the removals of 
unmanufactured tobacco, as all unmanufactured tobacco 
which is moved from one side of the Channel to the 
other from the bonded warehouses to the manufacturer 
has to be accompanied by a permit. 

But -with regard to manufactured tobacco, of which 
no official accoimt is kept, it is necessary to obtain 
information from the manufacturers and dealers in the 
three countries. The method adopted to overcome the 
difficulty caused by the varying rates of duty on 
manufactiu-ed tobacco was explained to the Committee 
as follows: — “Broadly, the first fact taken into con- 
“ sideration in the year 1903-4 was the amount of 
“ leaf tobacco duty-paid in each division of the United 
“ Kingdom. That amount was modified by the leaf 
“ and manufacturers’ returns duty-paid that were 
“ moved from one division to another under permit. 
“ From these totals the quantities on drawback from 
“ each country were deducted. Then the manufactured 
“ tobacco — that is, tobacco made from leaf and 
“ worked up in free factories — moved from one division 

“ to another, in the quantities ascertained by Sir Arthur 

“ Tedder’s inquiries, was converted into terms of leaf, 

“ and added or deducted as the case might be from 
“ each division of the United Kingdom. The foreign 
“ manufactured tobacco was treated separately, and 
“ the interchanges of foreign manufactured tobacco 
“ after payment of duty, and also of cigars after 
“ payment of duty were ascertained. The appropriate 
“ rates were applied to all manufactiu-ed and un- 
“ manufactured tobacco in terms of leaf ; then there 
“ was the rate for cigars. Bringing these together, 

“ we were enabled to show what was the contribution 
“ from each country.” 

Acting under instructions from the Treasury the 
Commissioners of Customs and Excise have obtained 
fresh returns as to the consumption of tobacco during 
the past financial year. These returns were based on 
information supplied by tobacco manufacturers and 
tobacco dealers as to removal of duty-paid manufac- 
tured tobacco (including cigars, cigarettes, and snuff) 
from Great Britain for consumption in Ireland, or 
from Ireland for consumption in Great Britain, care 
being taken to exclude any tobacco removed under bond 
and any tobacco removed to a port in Ireland or Great 
Britain, as the case might be, for transhipment for 
exportation. 

The total revenue from tobacco was 13,824,000Z. in 
1908-9, 15,681,000Z. in 1909-10, and 17,170,000Z. in 
1910-11. Of these amounts Ireland was credited with 
1,309,000Z. in 1908-9, 1,472,000Z. in 1909-10, and 
1,595,000Z. in 1910-11. 

Other Articles. — In respect of other customable 
articles the adjustment is made according to population. 
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COMMITTEE ON IRISH FINANCE : 


The total revenue under this head was 30,0001. in 
1908-9, 43.000Z. in 1909-10, and 49,0001. in 1910-11_; 
Ireland being credited with 3,000Z., 4.000Z., and 5,000Z. 
in those years. 

II. — Excise. 

Spirits . — The figures for Home Made Spirits, as in 
the case of Foreign Spirits, are ascertained from the 
“permit” returns. (See “ Foreign Spirits ’’ above.) 

The receipts from Home Made Spirits were 
17,456,000Z. in 1908-9, 14.565, 000Z. in 1909-10Z., and 
18 751 000Z. in 1910-11, ; Ireland’s contribution being 
1,948,000Z. in 1908-9, 1,596,000Z. in 1909-10, and 
2,216,000Z. in 1910-11. _ . 

Beer . — The duty on beer, un lik e the duty on spirits, 
is charged immediately the beer is made. The account 
is made up every month and the brewer pays the duty 
whether the beer is ready for consumption or not. 
Consequently no “permits” are required for the 
removal of beer from place to place, as is the case with 
spirits, and no official statistics exist bearing on the 
question of the true Irish revenue from this source. In 
the absence of such statistics it has been necessary to 
base the adjustment on information derived from 
various sources, chiefly from returns supplied by traders 
and dealers. , ono , 

Inquiries with this object were instituted m Io9d-'i 
and in 1903-4, and application has again been made to 
the brewers and the larger dealers in beer for infor- 
mation as to the removals of beer during the past 
financial year. 

The adjustment required in respect of the drawback 
on exportation is made automatically. Thus, primarily 
the net duty is arrived at by deducting the duty repaid 
in the country where the charge is raised : then the 
returns made by traders of the quantity of beer (other 
than that exported by themselves) removed to another 
division of the country affords the necessary information 
for the adjustment of the several contributions. If 
some of the beer so advised as removed is exported 
from the country to which it is sent, and the drawback 
is paid within that countiy the proper adjustment is 
brought about automatically ; e.g., if Guinness sends 
beer to a shipper in London, such beer not being 
exported by the brewers but by the shippers, Guinness 
would return this beer as having been sent to England; 
it would be deducted from the Irish contribution and 
added to the English; on exportation the English 
shipper is paid the drawback, which is accordingly 
deducted from the English contribution, i.e., it is 
eventually deducted from both the Irish and the 


With regard to the Legacy Duty it is stated that “ this 
“ tax is collected in the country where the deceased 
“ was domiciled, and, even assuming that it falls on 
“ the recipient of the legacy, there is no means of 
“ ascertaining in which of the three kingdoms the 
“ recipient of any particular legacy is domiciled. 

“ This branch of revenue must therefore be taken as 
“ collected.” And with regard to the succession duty it 
is said that “ this may be taken as mainly (i.e. to extent 
“ of four-fifths) duty on real property passing by 
“ death. The Succession Duty Office ” — now the 
Estate Duty Office— 1 “ reports that the duty, so far as 
“ real property is concerned, is almost invariably paid 
“ in the country in which the property is situate. The 
“ duty is therefore allotted as collected.” The present 
Secretary of the Estate Duty Office expressed his 
general agreement with the above statements. 

No adjustment is made in respect of duty paid in 
one country on property attributable to (e.g. assessed 
to income-tax in) another countiy. So far as real pro- 
perty is concerned, the duty is invariably credited 
to the countiy in which the property is situated ; but 
in the case of personal property, duty is occasionally 
paid in one countiy on property outside that countiy. 
The information in the possession of the Estate Duty 
Office, obtained from the records of “re-sealing” 
(which is in effect the official recording in one kingdom 
of a will already proved and assessed to probate in 
either of the other two), shows the amount of English 
personalty held by Scotch and Irish taxpayers, the 
amount of Scotch personalty held by English and 
Irish- taxpayers, and the amount of Irish personalty 
held by English and Scotch taxpayers. These statistics 
are used for the purpose of making an adjustment of 
the revenue collected under Income Tax, Schedules 
C. and D. 

One correction is made in the estate duty figures, 
an allowance being made for duty levied on the pro- 
perty of persons dying domiciled outside the United 
Kingdom ; but this correction does not affect the 
Irish contribution. 

The total estate, &c., duties collected were in 1908-9, 
18,310,000Z. ; in 1909-10, 21,755,000Z. ; and in 1910-11, 
25 709 000Z. The revenue contributed by Ireland under 
this head is given as 716,000Z. in 1908-9, 684,000Z. in 
1909-10, and 1,144, OOO.Z. in 1910-11. 

IV. — Land Tax and House Duty. 

The Land Tax and the House Duty extend only to 
England and Scotland, and are assigned to those 


s collected in them without any adjustment. 


English figures. 

The Beer duty yielded 12.691.000Z. in 1908-9, 
12,532,000Z. in 1909-10, and 12,767, 00Z. in 1910-11. 

Ireland's contribution is computed as 986.000Z. in 
1908-9, 1,073.000Z. in 1909-10, and 1,140,OOOZ. in 
1910-11. 

Patent Medicine Labels and Playing Cards.— By 
section 4(4) of the Finance Act, 1908, the stamp duties 
on medicines and on playing cards were deemed excise 
duties and as such were transferred to the Commissioners 
of Customs and Excise on the 1st April, 1909. The 
receipts from these sources appear as a separate item 
for the first time in the Return for 1909-10, in which 
the total revenue therefrom as collected is shown as 
343.000Z., Ireland being credited with 10.000Z., medicine 
labels being adjusted as estimated in 1906. In 1910-11 
the total net receipts were 357.000Z., and Ireland’s con- 
tribution is given again as 10.000Z. 

HI— Estate, &c., Duties. 

Generally speaking, in the case of the Estate Duties 
the revenue as collected is treated as representing the 
true revenue. In the memorandum prepared by the 
Inland Revenue and embodied in Parliamentary Paper 
No. 329 of 1891 it is stated that “ the authorities of the 
Legacy and Succession Duty Office ” — now the Estate 
Duty Office — “ are decidedly of opinion that, for practical 
“ purposes, it may be assumed that the Probate duty 
« collected in each of the three kingdoms corresponds 
“ closely with the duty on the property of persons 
“ dying domiciled in these kingdoms respectively . . . 
“ The same considerations .... indicate that 
“ the estate. duty should be allotted as collected.” 


V. — Income Tax. 

Under the Income Tax Acts all property and profits 
arising in the United Kingdom are, as far as practi- 
cable, charged at their first source, without regard to 
the ultimate destination of the profits or income. It. is 
accordingly necessaiy to adjust the figures of revenue 
as collected under certain schedules in order to allow 
for tax collected in one countiy on incomes belonging 
to persons domiciled in one of the other countries. 

The duties under Schedules A and B apply to 
property with a definite situation and are collected 
where that property is situate. As to Schedule A, 
there is no means of ascertaining where the persons 
live who are in receipt of the income derived from such 
property, and there is, therefore, no alternative but to 
assign those items in accordance with the figures of 
collection. 

As to Schedule B, the assessments are made on the 
actual occupiers of the land, who almost universally 
reside wbfere those lands are situated. The figures of 
collection therefore represent almost exactly the true 
contribution. 

The necessity for some correction is most obvious 
in respect of the figures of revenue collected under 
Schedule C (Profits from Government Securities) and 
part of Schedule D (Profits from Public Companies, &c.). 
The great majority of the profits under Schedule C, 
and a large proportion of those under Schedule D, are 
assessed in London, but the securities are held by 
persons domiciled in all parts of the three kingdoms. 
As, however, the machineiy of the income tax cannot 
be employed to ascertain where the recipients of 
interest and dividends reside, the adjustments are 
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made on the basis of the probate statistics of re-sealing. 
Thus, for example, the average of the Estate Duty 
statistics for the five years ended 1907-8 show that 
2 • 3 per cent, of the property (free personalty) subject 
to duty was situated in England but owned in Scotland 
or Ireland (viz., 1 • 5 per cent, in Scotland and ■ 8 per 
cent, in Ireland. Accordingly, for the year 1908-9 the 
adjustment under this head of income tax was made 
by taking the total produce in the United Kingdom of 
Schedule 0 and Schedule D (Public Companies, &c.), 
deducting 2 • 3 per cent, from the amount collected in 
England and adding l - 5 per cent, and '8 per cent, to 
the amounts collected in Scotland and Ireland respec- 
tively. An allowance is also made, the percentage 
being again based on Estate Duty statistics, for duty 
■on the property of persons domiciled abroad. The 
effect of these corrections on the 1908-9 figures was 
as follows : — 



Revenue as 

Collected. 


England. 

Scotland. | 

Ireland. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

13,716,000 

1,278,000 

311,000 

15,305,000 


Revenue as Adjusted. 


England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Other 
Sources. ] 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 £ 

13,110,000 

1,502,000 

433,000 

260,000 

j 15,305,000 


As regards the other part of Schedule D. (Trades 
and Professions), it is believed that one-fifth of the 
amount under that part of the Schedule may be taken 
to consist of interest on capital, and to this extent an 
adjustment is made on the basis of the Estate Duty 
statistics. The remainder is shown as collected, for 
as the assessments are made at the place where the 
trade is carried on, or the profession is exercised, it 
may be taken that, with the exception of the portion 
representing interest on capital, the tax is borne by 
persons resident in the country where it is paid. 

One-fifth of the official portion of Schedule E., 
collected in London, representing income tax on the 
salaries of Imperial officers, including Army and Navy, 
and being accordingly regarded as Imperial in character, 
is deducted from the amount collected in England and 
attributed to “ other sources.” 

Subject to this allowance, the receipts under 
Schedule E. are shown as collected. 

VI. — Stamps. 

An adjustment, similar to that made in the case of 
Income Tax, Schedules C and D (Public Companies), 
is made to cover transactions effected in London, but 
relating to Scotland and Ireland. In Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 329 of 1891, this correction was made on 
the whole of the total produce ; but in Parliamentary 
Paper No. 93 of 1893 it was stated that “ it appears 
“ erroneous to apply to the whole field of ‘General 
“ Stamps’ a correction arising solely upon realised 
“ personal property ; and the correction has been re- 
“ vised so as to extend only to such portion of the 
“ General Stamp Revenue as the Board of Inland 
“ Revenue consider to arise from dealings in such 
•“ property.” 

The portion of the General Stamp Revenue here 
referred to is composed of the stamp duties on transfers 
of stocks, &c., marketable securities transferable by 
delivery, share warrants, and a few other items. On 
the average the produce of these items amounts 
annually to approximately one-fourth of the total 
produce. Accordingly one-fourth of the total General 
Stamp Revenue is adjusted on the basis explained above. 

A further adjustment is made on account of the 
duty on Insurance Policies, and a correction is also 
made in respect of taxation levied on property situated 
in the United Kingdom, the proprietors of which are 
-domiciled abroad. 


B.— NON-TAX REVENUE. 

I. — Postal Service, Telegraph Service, and 
Telephone Service. 

The following statement, supplied by the Post 
Office, shows how the amounts included in the Financial 
Relations Return for the year 1909-10 were arrived 


Gross collections in Ireland - - - 1,240,739 

Less Payments out of Revenue allocated 
to Ireland : — 

(1) To Railway Companies £ 

and Customs on account of 
Parcels Post - - - 88,946 

(2) To Inland Revenue De- 
partment (unified stamps) 26,534 

(3) To Cable Companies and 

foreign countries (foreign 
telegrams) - - - 14,750 

130,230 


Net total - £1,110,509 
Expenditure. 

Expenditure booked against Ireland under £ 
Irish Sub-heads of the Post Office Tote - 1,241,495 


Do. under other Sub-heads of the 
same Vote : — 

Half-share of cross-Channel £ 
services - - - - 62,000 

Uniform clothing, stores and 

mail bags - - - 21,018 

Surveyors’ and Engineers’ 

salaries - - - - 12,466 

Superannuations - - - 4,722 

Manufacture of postage 

stamps, &c. - - - 11,669 

Ship letter mails between 
Scotland and Ireland - 170 

Repairs to cables - - 4,103 

Annuity for advances under 

Telegraph Acts - - 9,636 

Marconi ship-to-shore sta- 
tions, &c. - - - 4,533 


130,317 

Deduct : — 

Appropriations in Aid proper 
to Ireland but credited to 
England and Wales - - 8,295 

122,022 


Total chargeable to Ireland - £1,363,517 


say, to agree with Exchequer issues £1,365,000 


n. — C rown Lands. 

The accounts of the Commissioners of Woods, &c. 
are kept in such a form as to show, without much diffi- 
culty, both the gross amount of the Crown revenue 
collected in each of the three kingdoms, and the out- 
goings in each, which are defrayed before the net surplus 
revenue is transferred to the Exchequer. Some portion 
of the Crown revenue under this head is derived from 
the Isle of Man, and a few other external sources, and 
is classed as “ Imperial ” or “ Derived from other 
sources,” that is, sources which cannot be assigned to 
any one of the three component pai-ts of the United 
Kingdom. 

III. — Receipts from Suez Canal Shares and 
sundry Loans. 

This item is treated in the Returns as “ Imperial,” 
or “• Derived from other sources.” 

IV. — Miscellaneous Revenue. 

The distribution of the items under this head 
follows largely the classification adopted for the corre- 
sponding items of expenditure. A considerable part of 
the total (49 per cent, in 1908-9, 35 per cent, in 
1909-10, and 59 per cent, in 1910-11) is entered in 
the column “ Derived from other sources.” 
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C.— EXPENDITURE. 

In dealing with the distribution of expenditure, the 
Returns have consistently followed the broad hues 
laid down in Parliamentary Paper, No. 329 of 1891, 
vi /,. : “ all items of expenditure have, as far as possible, 
“ been divided between the three kingdoms according 
“ as expenditure is incurred on English, Scottish, and 
“ Irish services, without there being drawn any infer- 
“ ences as fegards the equity of the contributions, or 
“ the advantage derived from the expenditure." 

The actual methods of analysis applied to the 
expenditure are stated in the memorandum prefixed to 
Parliamentary Paper No. 93 of 1893, as follows : — 

1. All items clearly arising from the service of the 

United Kingdom as such, or of the Empire at 
large, have been put under the head of “ Im- 
perial Services." Such items are mainly for 
the service of the Imperial Parliament, the 
National Debt, the Army and Navy, and for 
Foreign and Colonial Sex-vices, whether at 
home or abroad. 

2. All items clearly referring only to sex-vices for 

the special use of England, Scotland, or Ix-eland 
have been charged against the kingdom to 
which they i-espectively appertain. 

3. Doubtful or mixed items have been dealt with 

according to the special conditioxxs of each 
case, with a view to distributing them, so far 
as possible, under the four heads of the tables. 
Such distribution has been made, whex-ever 
possible, oxx a basis approved, or on figux-es 
supplied, by the Depax-tment concerxxed. 

4. Where analogous services occur ixx England, 

Scotland, and Ix-elaxid, the English item has 
generally been charged to England, although, 
as a matter of fact, it may include expenditiu-e 
for Scotland or Ireland, for the Uxxited King- 
dom or the Empire ; but where the non- English 
portioxx of such an item can be cleax-ly dis- 
tinguished the separation has beeix made. 

5. Where the expenditure is chargeable to Gx-eat 

Britain only, an attempt has been made to 
divide it between Exxgland and Scotland. 


6. Where it has been found impossible to distribute 

the expexxditiu-e on any reasoxxable assumption, 
with any approach to fairness, it has been 
classed as axx Ixnpei-ial sex-vice. The total 
amount, howevei-, of such residuum is small. 

7. The division has been carried out on eox-re- 

sponding lines, to a reasonable degree of' 
appx-oximation, into what may be called the 
ancillary expexxses of Government, i.e., the cost 
of housing, stationex-y, and printing, and non- 
effective sex-vices. For this purpose the 
analysed figures supplied by Depax-tments to 
the Comptroller and Auditor-General, and 
appended by him to the Appropx-iation Accounts, 
have been employed so far as possible. 

It should be noted that the word “ Impex-ial ” ixsed 
in the earlier Returns has beexi x-eplaced in the latex- 
Returns by the word “ General.” 

Inasmuch as the tables are prepared before the 
actual expenditux-e of the year has been fully ascer- 
tained, the expenditure figm-es are based on “ Exchequer 
Issues,” that is to say, they ax-e based, not oxx the 
audited expenditxn-e, but on the imprests which the 
Tx-easuxy make to each Depax-tment ixx order to xxieet 
their expenditure. The result is probably that the 
figux-es show a slight excess in some cases over the- 
actual expenditure, but over a series of years the 
difference is practically negligible. 


D.— CONTRIBUTION TO IMPERIAL 
SERVICES. 

The third part of the Retux-n bx-ings together the 
figures for England, Scotland, and Ix-eland, contained 
in Parts I. and II., so as to show what would be, on the 
basis of these figux-es, the net balance of revenue, con- 
tributed by each of the thx-ee countries, which is 
available for Imperial or General expenditxu-e after the 
local expexxditm-e has been met. The accuracy of the 
estimate thus ax-x-ived at must, of course, be measured, 
by the reliability of the figures giveix in the previous, 
parts of the Return. 
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